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Telephone rate liti- 
gation provides 
plenty of grist for 
the grinding of the 
Af- 


ter nine long years of court proceedings, 


federal courts. 
hearings in the Chicago telephone case 
have been suspended with instructions to 
Oral 


arguments will be made in December, and 


the lawyers to file briefs next fall. 


then three federal judges will take the case 
“under advisement.” 

Now comes another big telephone battle 
in Wisconsin, where the state commission 
has issued a temporary order reducing the 
exchange rates of the Wisconsin (Bell) 
Telephone Co. 12% per cent, taking effect 
August 1, and it is expected the company 
will appeal to the federal court to prevent 
the execution of the order. 

That means another long fight, especially 
as the commission says that another year 
will be necessary to complete its investi- 
gation for the fixing of permanent rates 
for the 102 communities in the state served 
by the company. 

Just how long it will take the court to 
dispose of the appeal the mind of man 
cannot forecast, but it is certain that no 
speed records will be broken. 

x * *k * 

Briefly stated, the commission ordered 
the rates cut on the theory that present 
economic conditions have raised the pur- 
‘hasing power of the dollar, and that the 
‘ompany, therefore, is making too much 
money these times when other business 
oncerns have to get along with less return. 

The theory that, as a utility does not 


share in the large profits enjoyed by other 


THE WISCONSIN ATTACK ON RATES-- 
PRAISE FOR THE TELEPHONE 


industries in boom times, its revenues 
should not be disturbed in dull times, was 
not entirely ignored by the commission. 

However, this argument by the telephone 
company’s counsel only led the commis- 
sion to declare that its studies show that 
utilities “have received generous rates of 
return on common stock equity in times 
of prosperity, comparing favorably with 
the rates of return of unregulated and 
‘successful’ corporations, and that in times 
of depression utilities fared much better 
than other corporations.” 

This is not a very convincing statement, 
for the belief is well founded that, com- 
pared to other lines of business, service 
companies get a very meager piece of the 
profits pie when prosperity prevails. As 
utilities do not share proportionately in 
the feast of boom times, they cannot with 
justice be compelled to participate equally 
in the famine period. 

x * * . 

Political agitation against utility cor- 
porations thrives in Wisconsin, thanks to 
the La Follette machine, so when a radical 
investigation of service rates was begun 
it was expected that it would result in 
the commission coming down on the tele- 
phone company with all the weight of a 
ton of brick. 

Some telephone interests say the Wis- 
consin Bell “asked for it,” and that the 
company made a tactical error by demand- 


ing a 25 per cent increase in rates at Mad- 


ison, the state capital. 
This 


erang that stirred up 


was a -boom- 
a hornet’s nest and 
led the commission 
to make the state-wide investigation with a 
view to reducing rates instead of raising 
them. 

According to the commission, the Wis- 
consin company paid the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the parent cor- 
poration, $2,052,000 in dividends in 1929, 
on its common stock at the rate of $8 a 
share. 

“Dividends at the same rate are being 
accrued in 1932,” says the commission. 
“The dividends payable in 1932 will buy 
1929. 


In wholesale markets, expressed in terms 


much more than the dividends of 

of purchasing power, the rate of 8 per cent 

becomes 12 per cent in 1932, and $2,052,000 

in 1929 becomes $3,078,000 in 1932.” 
sae @ 

Of course, while the commission is only 
guessing what the Wisconsin company will 
pay in dividends this year, no doubt it 
figures it will be a popular move to object 
to that amount of money being sent out 
of the state to New York. This is La 
Follette politics in the political year of 
1932. 

The effect of the telephone rate cut, as 
contemplated by the regulatory authorities, 
is to reduce the return from 8 to 6 per 
cent. 

Some of the figures presented in the 
162-page opinion filed by the commission 
make the telephone earnings appear modest , 
compared to those of other utilities. 


For instance, for the five years from 
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1927 to 1931, inclusive, the ratio of earn- 
ings available for common stock dividends 
to the average common stock equity for 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. was 11.2, 11, 
10.3, 6.2 and 5.1 per cent, respectively. 
For the Milwaukee Gas Light Co. the 
ratio for those years was 18.9, 17.4, 19, 14.6 
and 12 per cent. 

For the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Co. the ratio for the same years was 
12.1, 11.9, 14.5, 11.3 and 6.4 per cent, while 
for the Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co. the 
ratio for those years was 14.3, 14, 14.8, 
11.8 and 9.8 per cent. 

In other words, the ratio of telephone 
earnings to average stock equity was the 
lowest of the four utilities in 193l1—and 
in all the other years—being, in fact, less 
than half of the gas company, and much 
below the showing of the street railway 
and electric companies. 

* * * * 

The question naturally arises, “Why, 
then, did the commission bear down so 
hard on the telephone interests, instead of 
on the other service companies?” 

An arbitrary cut of 12% per cent in 
exchange rates is considered severe, and it 
will be up to the court to which appeal is 


made to pass upon its fairness. In the 
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meantime, of course, the politicians can 
say to the voters: “See how we have come 
to your rescue!” 

And the election is less than four months 
away. 

A Boost for the Telephone. 

“America’s greatest time-saver” is the 
happy title bestowed on the telephone in 
an article by F. D. McHugh in a recent 
issue of the Scientific American. 

The author dec'ares that the telephone 
has come to be almost as important to 
the people of the United States as speech 
itself, and that it is one of the oustanding 
symbols of the modern age, for business 
and industry could no more function with- 
out it than they could dispense with the 
various swift carriers of commerce. 

The telephone, says Mr. McHugh, with 
both wire and radio mediums at its com- 
mand, represents our most efficient means 
of rapid communication, and the degree 
to which it is used in various countries 
should be, to a certain extent, a fair index 
of national character. 

In his article Mr. McHugh points out 
that since man first began to utter intelli- 
gible sounds he has felt the need of 
methods of sending his messages to dis- 
tant points and of disseminating widely 
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his ideas for the edification and informa- 
tion of others. 

He has progressed through the com- 
munication eras of drum, fire, smoke and 
courier methods to the telephone and the 
promise of television. It is Mr. McHugh’s 
opinion, however, that television, when 
made commercially practical, will be an 
adjunct rather than a competitor of voice 
communication as exemplified by the tele- 
phone. 

The author comments on the significant 
rise in the number of telephones in use 
in the United States since 1876, as shown 
by the fact that it was not until after 
1900 that there were as many as two tele- 
phones for each 100 of the population. In 
1905 the figure rose to about 5 telephones 
for each 100 people, and in 1915 it was 
over 10 per 100 population. The 12 mark 
was reached in 1920 and in 1925 it was 
well over 14. The figure now is approxi- 
mately 16 per 100 people. 

The records show that the rapid growth 
of telephone development after 1900 was 
due to the Independent telephone move- 
ment which worked energetically to bring 
telephone service to the farm districts and 
the smaller towns, which until that time 
had been comparatively neglected. 


Increasing Local Exchange Revenues 


Increase or Protect Revenues by Educating Public Concerning Telephone 
Facts—Proper, Well-Planned Publicity Very Important—Address Before the 
Southern District Meeting at Bristol, Tenn.-Va. of the National Association 


By Carl D. Brorein, 


Vice-President and General Manager, Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla. 


These are days when there is real in- 
spiration in a well-done job; when the 
mark of a successful individual, or com- 
pany, is the determination and energy with 
which their serious problems are met 
rather than a balance sheet showing alone; 
when faith in the future coupled with in- 
telligent direction of policies and affairs 
stamps the business man who is an asset to 
his community. I do not mean by this that 
there are not problems of grave impor- 
tance confronting our business. It is for 
the purpose of obtaining comparison of the 
methods used, some of them varied, in 
meeting some of our problems that I have 
accepted this opportunity of speaking to 
you. 

I have been asked to talk to you about 
“Increasing Local Exchange Revenues” at 
a time when quite probably there was never 
keener competition for the consumer’s dol- 
lar nor closer watch kept by the consumer 


on every dollar that is spent, from both 
necessity and psychological outlook; at a 
time when volume in all lines of business 
has been curtailed, and when the dollar, 
on a commodity basis, is purchasing 25 to 
50 per cent more than two years ago. 

To increase revenues under such condi- 
tions is a big order. An analysis of the 
conditions which surround our industry, 
both generally and locally, may, however, 
make this very possible of attainment and 
certainly will have the effect, at least of 
decreasing our losses. 

So let us consider the attitude of the 
public mind toward our industry and the 
service we offer, and the method of appeal 
to the public and our subscribers that 
should develop both good will and revenue. 
We owe this not only to ourselves and our 
industry but to the community as well, for 
the community with a cheap, inferior, and 
inadequate service penalizes itself. 


The telephone business is unique and pe- 
culiar among industry in several fundamen- 
tal respects. I should like first to discuss 
some observations along this line which are 
so commonplace that they have been over- 
looked by the public, generally, and even 
to some extent by the telephone people 
themselves. 

The rendition of local telephone service 
is the only truly natural, non-competitive, 
business that I know of. In the case of 
other utility service the consumer always 
installs the equipment on the premises, 
sometimes at considerable cost. He could, 
if he desired, install his own plant and 
manufacture for himself electricity, gas, or 
water equally as good as that furnished 
by the utility. 

Competing companies can furnish these 
services equally as satisfactory to the con- 
sumer. Economically this duplication may 
not be sound; but with telephone service 
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there is not only the question of economy, 
but there is the further fact that the serv- 
ice becomes increasingly valuable as it ap- 
proaches universal use. 

Unless connected together telephones in- 
stalled in every home would be valueless. 
The telephone company, therefore, provid- 
ing a complex plant by which these tele- 
phones are connected, performs a unique 
and distinct service in our. American com- 
munities. 

The plant thus required, moreover, can- 
not be provided at the election or discre- 
tion of the telephone company, when mar- 
kets are favorable, or labor plentiful, or 
money readily available. It must be pro- 
vided when the demands for service are 
made, and must meet those demands. 

Unlike other business, we cannot turn 
away a prospective customer because our 
stock of goods is low, or because his credit 
is bad, or because we want to close for re- 
modeling or inventory. The telephone com- 
pany is obliged to furnish service to all 
applicants within the exchange area, and 
must constantly be prepared to furnish the 
plant necessary to render this service. 

Such plant extensions constantly require 
new capital; and this is acquired in the 
interest of the community’s welfare and 
growth as much as the company’s, with the 
promise of a fair and reasonable interest 
rate or return. To this, the money invested 
is certainly entitled; and this certainly must 
be provided by the company if the money 
is obtained and the extensions made to meet 
the company’s responsibility to the com- 
munity. 

There is, then, to any fair-minded per- 
son a reciprocal responsibility on the part 
of the community to see that this fair re- 
turn is paid and the integrity of the com- 
pany is not jeopardized. The community 
that fails, within reason, in the recognition 
of this responsibility, will fail to find the 
money for its continued growth easily 
forthcoming. 

There would be a different picture if, 
like business generally, materials could be 
bought on a low market and placed in 
stock or plant, to be sold later at high 
prices. The telephone company does not 
sell materials; it sells only service. Ma- 
terials required in the rendition of this 
‘ervice are all that we are concerned with. 

The telephone industry really knows 
no period of high prices—the basis for 
rates. remain fixed and constant, and the 
materials, once installed in plant, remain 
fixed; conduit cannot be removed, wires 
taken down, central office dismantled. Un- 
like the merchant or manufacturer, our 
investment, once made, is permanent as 
long as the public continues to use tele- 
phone service. 

It is highly important that we, as tele- 
fhone people, make our public aware of 
tiese facts. This is the beginning step in 
ai understanding of the necessity for es- 
t.blished rate schedules and of the impor- 
tunce to the community of a telephone com- 
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pany of sufficient financial responsibility to 
meet present and growing demands for tele- 
phone service. 

No plan to increase or protect present 
revenues would be complete first without 
educating the public regarding the follow- 
ing related facts: 


First: A telephone company is a neces- 
sity in the provision of a necessary com- 
munity utility service. 

Second: A solvent, financially respon- 
sible telephone company is necessary in 
providing an adequate and satisfactory 
service. 


In this connection, te!ephone companies, 
as you know, are not permitted to earn suf- 
ficient money to meet the expansion, ex- 
tensions, and improvement requirements. 








SERVICE SPIRIT. 
Service is the spirit of an organiza- 
tion, whether it is just one man at a 
filling station or a dozen men. It is 
what comes from the heart; it is the 
smile that crosses the broad countenance 
of your face; it is an attitude in the ap- 
proach to the customer every time. 
Service is that indescribable thing 
which is put under the inclusive phrase 
of personality in the organization, or the 
spirit of an organization—Homer J. 
Buckley. 








Regulation rightly takes care of this. Such 
improvements or extensions, therefore, as 
I said before, must be made with money 
that is obtained, largely borrowed, through 
the issuance of securities. 

A financially responsible company finds 
it difficult enough to obtain money in this 
manner; one of questionable responsibility 
will dry up and die in the course of time and 
the community pays the price of unsatis- 
factory and inferior telephone service. 

All of us are Independent telephone op- 
erators. We are a part of our community, 
responsive to its needs, civic as well as 
business. It is important that the commu- 
nities recognize this fact and deal fairly 
with those who are a part of them rather 
than have the field taken through force of 
circumstances, by larger less responsive and 
certainly no more economically-operated 
companies. 

It is virtually as important to the com- 
munity that the utilities meet their interest 
obligations on their money invested as for 
the community itself to meet the obliga- 
tions on its indebtedness. The municipali- 
ties furnish certain forms of service and 
improvements through borrowed money 
which are essential to a well-developed and 
growing city. 

The utilities furnish an equally as es- 
sential service to any enterprising and 
growing community and must equally as 
well preserve their credit to meet future 
expansion requirements. The preservation 
of rate structures and an adequate return 
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for the telephone company is, therefore, a 
problem in which the community is vitally 
concerned. 

As great as is the value of a good tele 
phone service to a progressive community 
it is even greater to the individual. No 
person can calculate the value of telephone 
service to the user. For a small monthly 
cost almost every person in this community 
is made available to him on a moment's 
notice. The doctor, the broker, the fire 
department, the business man or the neigh- 
bor can be reached on emergency, on busi- 
ness, or on social calls with but an aver- 
age second’s delay. 

The “dollar and cent” value of such 
calls where life and death are involved are 
incalculable; where business is involved, it 
is almost beyond estimation; and where 
social contacts are made it provides one 
of those intangible values that make life 
worth while. 

Our company has many records from 
both newspaper files and letters from sub- 
scribers where the telephone has been the 
means of saving life—hardly a family but 
has had experiences of this kind. Other 
letters are frequently received citing tele- 
phone calls by which business transactions 
are completed involving thousands of dol- 
lars of profit. 

An analysis of the business obtained over 
the telephone of almost any business con- 
cern will reveal the telephone as a most 
efficient and by far the most economical 
salesman. As a matter of fact in a city of 
average size, the cost of transportation, 
whether in shoe leather or gasoline, will 
exceed the amount expended for telephone 
service, assuming that a messenger would 
be sent in place of a telephone call. 

In addition to this the saving of time 
and energy, and the dispatch and satisfac- 
tion with which matters are concluded 
over the telephone, afford another tremen- 
dous money-saving to every telephone sub- 
scriber. 

Telephone service is distinct in still an- 
other aspect: When a consumer turns on 
the gas, water or electricity, he receives the 
same kind of gas, water or current that 
any other consumer receives—produced in 
a central plant and distributed to all alike. 

Telephone service must be infinitely more 
flexible than this—no single main from 
which service is obtained. When a sub- 
scriber raises his receiver, although con- 
nected with the central office, he has re- 
ceived no service. It is only by making 
possible an immediate connection of any 
one of hundreds or thousands of tele- 
phones that service is received. 

Each call is made to order. No two 
calls need necessarily be alike. The tele- 
phone service must be almost infinite in its 
flexibility in order to provide the peculiar 
service that is involved in making avail- 
able these countless connections. Going 
farther than the communities, with the pay- 
ment of a negligible toll practically any 
individual throughout this nation of 120,- 
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HE experience of scores of telephone companies 

has definitely proved the income-producing bene- 

fits of American Electric: auxiliary equipment. 
Occasionally, however, even the dollar-and-cents value 
of this apparatus is over-shadowed by advantages re- 
sulting from some unusual application or installation. 
This fact was forcibly demonstrated by the experience 
of one telephone company which applied an American 
Electric switching key and headset to the requirements 
of the local police force—as shown in the attached 
diagram. 


Shortly after the installation was made, the police 
were successful in apprehending a daring group of 
criminals—and the telephone facilities played an im- 
portant part in the capture. The police officials were 
warm in their praise of the telephone service and the 
organization which had given such wholehearted co- 
operation. The favorable publicity which resulted not 
only helped the public relations of the company but it 
also gave emphasis to the value of telephone service 
as a protection against 
criminals — and helped to 
counteract the unfavorable 
results of the economic 


conditions in the com- 
munity. 
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AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 


1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Kansas City Office and Warehouse—2025 Main Street 
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tse Reeord This Call?” 


Obviously, of course, the arrangement 








shown has but a limited number of appli- 





cations. It must be remembered, however, 





that this is only one of the score or more 





of plans involving the switching key which 
help to make telephone service more valuable. And 
the most important point is the fact that because the 
switching key makes telephone service more flexible, it 


helps to sell service when it could not otherwise be sold! 


Some of the most widely adapted uses for the switch- 
ing key are illustrated in the new booklet "Modern 
Telephone Services" which describes the many revenue- 
producing telephone services which operating compa- 
nies may offer to their patrons. Commercial man- 
agers will find this booklet invaluable as a reference on 
equipment and services to meet special requirements. 
Copies are available to all interested telephone men 


without charge. Write for yours—today. 











EXCLUSIVE EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
1027 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, S. A. 
22, Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 


ry for and Maintenance of Telepbone Properties 
anual Telephone Exchange Equipment 
C#®. A. 





When communicating with American Electric Company, please mention TELEPHONY. 








000,000 people is readily and quickly acces- 
sible. 

It is difficult to imagine the potentiali- 
ties of this service and the value of the 
organization and equipment required to 
render it. 

I have talked to you so far in generali- 
ties, in part at least, little understood by 
the public at large, although such an under- 
standing is necessary if the telephone com- 
pany, its problems and its services, are un- 
derstood. Generally speaking, each com- 
pany can adopt a form of publicity, either 
newspaper, bill enclosures, direct mail, or 
in the case of smaller companies, personal 
contact which will place these ideas firm 
in the mind of the public and particularly 
the business leaders of the community. 

The first step in selling telephone service 
is proper, well-planned publicity; not the 
hit or miss kind, but a program, regardless 
of how little is to be expended, with 
definite accomplishments as its purpose. 

The cheapest and most effective publicity 
is that which comes from personal appeal. 
See that your luncheon clubs, Chamber of 
Commerce, and other civic bodies know 
something of these fundamental principles 
of the telephone business. 

Devise some means of reaching every 
subscriber, with bill enclosures as an ex- 
ample, dealing briefly with some phase of 
the telephone business. If possible plan 
a well-devised newspaper campaign. This 
need not be costly, although of course it 
can be made too economical. 

Suggestions for Publicity. 

Our experience along these lines may be 
summarized as follows: 

Meeting with groups: Personal contact 
with groups representing the general pub- 
lic is important in a rate controversy. Such 
procedure, coupled with a comprehensive 
single statement made to the public, through 
a paid advertisement in the press, com- 
pletely killed public support of the rate con- 
test. 

Direct mail and enclosures: Bill en- 
closures were recently replaced with “The 
Sundial,” a small monthly newspaper pub- 
lished by the Peninsular Telephone Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 

Newspapers: A series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements was carried by the Peninsular 
Telephone Co. in the local papers. This 
series was reviewed in TELEPHONY of Oc- 
tober 31 and December 5, 1931. 

In times like these when costs of every 
commodity and service are questioned, such 
an understanding on the part of the public 
is essential to avoid rate controversy and 
to preserve rate schedules which are of 
first importance in preserving if not in- 
creasing revenues. 

Because the prices of sugar, wheat, and 
automobiles have been reduced it is the 
public’s opinion that telephone rates could 
be likewise reduced without affecting 
the financial standing of the company, the 
grade of service or a reasonable return. 
Until they are shown that fundamentally 
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our business differs from that of the sale 
of any other commodity or service, they 
likely will continue to contend for reduc- 
tion. 

But now to be more specific. For many 
years the telephone industry grew without 
any special effort to sell its service simply 
because the service was generally in de- 
mand and our growing community kept us 
busy meeting these demands. Until the 
last few years most companies have 
thought little of service sales. 

Selling One of Major Activities. 

Selling is now assuming a very impor- 
tant place in the conduct of our  busi- 
ness. Since under present conditions only 
in rare cases can rate increases be expected, 
it is only through service sales that in- 
creased revenues can be obtained. 

From a report contained on page 25, of 
the April 23 issue of TELEPHONY, it appears 
that Bell companies as well as the Inde- 
pendents need to substantially increase their 
revenues to equal for the first two months 
of this year the first two months of last 
year. The nation as a whole has been 
forced to economize, and the people are 
now very much in an economizing frame 
of mind. 

The selling of service, therefore, has as- 
sumed the roll of one of our major activi- 
ties. Only a short time ago—as a matter 
of fact since 1929—have selling plans and 
methods been given the serious considera- 
tion of the industry as a whole. While 
discussed at the national convention prior 
to that time, methods of protecting rev- 
enue and of selling service have become 
highly important and interesting in the 
convention programs since. 

The automobile, radio, mercantile, and 
other. business groups have highly spe- 
cialized sales agencies in the field, and dur- 
ing the past few years when dollars have 
become harder and harder to get, they have 
cut into our business. In becoming sales- 
minded the telephone industry has followed 
two lines of experiment. 

Organizing the Sales Force. 

First, was the organization of the entire 
company personnel into a sales force and 
through a system of contests or perhaps 
of individual reward, or perhaps by play 
on company loyalty to secure their effort, 
largely after hours,’ in the solicitation of 
new business. By this method a degree of 
enthusiasm could be developed, and a feel- 
ing of company loyalty obtained that is 
quite desirable and that could hardly be 
obtained any other way. 

In communities where the telephone de- 
velopment is not high, success attended 
these efforts because there were ample 
prospects and because the telephone per- 
sonnel permeated every section of the lo- 
cality. 

The larger companies operating larger 
exchanges, however, particularly where 
there is a fair telephone development, have 
followed a second plan and, in many in- 
stances, formed sales departments. This 
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plan, of course, would not be possible with 
the company operating only a small ex- 
change. The salesman used in the sales 
department is as highly specialized in train- 
ing for telephone sales as the automobile 
salesman in his line. 

It is remarkable the number of pros- 
pects a department of this nature can un- 
cover. The. calls to the information opera- 
tor for parties who do not have telephones, 
long distance calls for parties for whom a 
messenger is required, the daily reports of 
gas, water, and electric installations and 
comparison of the city directory with the 
telephone directory, all yield a surprising 
number of telephone prospects. 

An analysis of the telephone development 
in various exchanges will usually show 
discrepancies that will enable the company 
tc center its effort in the undeveloped ex- 
changes, or reveal that its entire territory 
is full of opportunities for sales. 

“TELEPHONY’s Directory of the Telephone 
Industry,” which shows the population of 
all! towns served by Independent telephone 
companies and the number and type of 
tetephones in those towns, will enable any 
company to compare its development with 
other companies in other sections of the 
United States. The last census may also 
be used in this regard. 

Disconnect Orders Are Prospects. 

During the last eight months of last 
year, six employes in this department in 
our Tampa exchange made a total of ap- 
proximately 15,000 calls, making 1,500 
sales, with a total revenue, annually, of 
$64,000. A station saved is a station sold, 
and every disconnect order over the coun- 
ter becomes a salesman prospect. 

In these times of difficult collections, 
every account on which service is suspend- 
ed becomes a salesman’s prospect and re- 
ceives special treatment. In this connec- 
tion it has been our policy, and we think 
it sound, to follow a liberal collection plan 
during this period of economic stress. We 
believe it is sounder business, develops 
greater good will, and increases revenue to 
deal reasonably, and in fact individually, 
with a subscriber who finds himself in 
financial difficulties. 

A very close supervision of credits and 
a weekly report on the status of collections 
will enable the company operating more 
than 1,000 stations to extend reasonable 
credit, where otherwise a subscriber would 
discontinue or be suspended, and at the 
same time keep total balances from becom- 
ing unreasonably large or bad debt losses 
from increasing out of proportion. 

Our company is a firm believer in this 
policy, and I am sure we have saved thou- 
sands of stations in this manner without 
any undue bad debt losses. Moreover, 
many subscribers desire in times like these 
to reduce their telephone expense. 

Our salesmen are equipped to analyze 
their requirements and assist in such re- 
duction as can be accomplished without 
materially affecting their service. In thi: 
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manner we not only serve the subscriber, 
but often save service that would other- 
wise: be ordered out. Many times it has 
been necessary to peg-count trunks or even 
main lines to demonstrate to our subscrib- 
ers the need for more facilities than they 
think are required. 

Our company believes that it should be 
as well equipped to obtain the consumer’s 
dollar as any other line of business. To 
do this, the necessity for a department 
thinking sales and attempting sales every 
hour of the day is apparent. 

We believe also that the loyalty and 
understanding that is obtained by employes’ 
participation is desirable and good, al- 
though not the logical method of per- 
manently handling sales. We have, there- 
fore, recently embarked on an employes’ 
sales campaign, augmenting the sales de- 
partment with the thousands of contacts 
that can be made by employes that other- 
wise might be overlooked. 

When an employe fails to conclude a 
sale, however, he is given partial credit for 
turning a prospect over to the sales de- 
partment where the job is completed. 

We made sales definitely a consideration 
of each employe, because reduced revenue 
means reduced money with which to meet 
operating expenses, including payroll, and 
reduced payroll means reduced wages. 

There is a practical appeal for the tele- 
phone salesman today. People are think- 
ing in terms of economy, and our sales- 
men should be prepared to show that tele- 
phone service is not only a most econom- 
ical service but is highly productive of 
business that otherwise might go to the 
competitor. Use of local, as well as long 
distance, in the solicitation of business has 
been proved successful. 

The line of any business in any one of 
your exchanges might be monitored for a 
day. You, as well as that business, will 
be surprised to learn the amount of busi- 
ness transacted over the telephone and to 
figure the amount of profit obtained in the 
transaction. Such a study can provide the 
best kind of selling ammunition. 

While we do not want to urge the re- 
placement of sales personnel with tele- 
phones, many concerns are making many 
of their calls by telephone now and finding 
the telephone call highly satisfactory and 
successful. 

In conclusion, this loss of revenue by 
telephone companies is likely a temporary 
condition, the result of the present eco- 
nomic situation. But a good purpose has 
been served if the telephone companies 
have been caused to analyze their own 
business, inform the public concerning its 
many unusual phases, and aggressively go 
after business. 

First, let our companies give some time 
and thought to well-prepared and well-di- 
rected publicity. 

Second, whether we follow the sales de- 
partment idea or the employe campaign, 
let us have someone in our organizations 
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whose business it is to think sales, sleep 

sales, and make sales, just as highly spe- 

cialized and energetic in his field as the 

other types of salesmen we meet daily. 
The opportunity is ours! 


Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York Elects Officers. 

The organization meeting of the Up- 
State Telephone Association of New York 
was held at the Rochester Club, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Friday, July 1. The entire 
board of directors was in attendance. 

John H. Wright, of. Jamestown, was 
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elected temporary chairman and John 
Troy, of Rhinebeck, was elected tempo- 
rary secretary. 

The following officers were elected: 
John P. Boylan, Rochester, president; J. G. 
Ihmsen, Albany, vice-president and general 
manager; Charles M. Beattie, Rochester, 
treasurer; H. H. Griswold, Phelps, Sec- 
retary; F. J. Brookman, Rochester, assist- 
ant secretary; S. G. Bowie, Rochester, as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Those elected to the executive commit- 
tee are: John P. Boylan, Rochester; J. G. 
Ihmsen, of Albany, and H. H. Gris- 
wold, of Phelps, New York. 


Geneseo, Ill., District Meeting 


Discussions of Current Service Problems Participated in by 
136 Telephone People — Business-Like Traffic School — Plans 
for Maintaining Telephone Revenues Included in Program 


Telephone companies located in the 
northwestern part of Illinois sent 136 rep- 
resentatives to Geneseo on Wednesday, 
June 29, to attend the third district meet- 
ing sponsored this year by the Illinois Tele- 
phone Association. The morning session 
was a combined meeting of all delegates, 
while the afternoon session was divided 
into two separate conferences, a_ traffic 
school for the operators and a plant and 
commercial meeting for the men. 

The Geneseo Co-Operative Telephone 
Co. acted as host for the occasion. Com- 
plete arrangements for the entire meeting 
were made by R. L. Parker, manager of 
the host company. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:00 
a. m. by A. J. Parsons, of Springfield, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Illinois association, 
who introduced Mr. Parker to the assem- 
bly. Mr. Parker made a short address of 
welcome and invited all visitors to inspect 
the Geneseo exchange building. 

In the absence of the president, Dr. J. 
G. Schwarz, vice-president of the Illinois 
association, gave a talk in which he out- 
lined the purpose of the meeting. Dr. 
Schwarz also made many interesting sug- 
gestions of worth while topics which might 
properly be brought before the meeting. 

Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines, secre- 
tary of the Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, then gave a very interesting 
resume of the national problems facing the 
telephone industry. He concluded with a 
discussion of the problems peculiar to his 
home state. Mr. Deering then pointed out 
that many of these conditions were similar 
in some respects to those existing in parts 
of Iilinois. 

The fourth speaker was A. Jackson 
Harty, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., advertising 
manager of the Southeast Missouri Tele- 
phone Co., who spoke at length on the 
subject of “Selling Toll Service.” 

Mr. Harty described some of the results 
of studies made by his company to deter- 
mine the cause of a great variation between 


the amount of use of toll service in similar 
sized towns. He explained the steps taken 
to bolster up the toll business in those lo- 
calities which were below the average in 
toll usage. This was one of the outstand- 
ing messages delivered before the meeting 
and was made quite effective by the use 
of many stereopticon slides illustrating the 
talk. 

The last number on the morning pro- 
gram was a 45-minute demonstration of 
the proper voice technique. This class was 
most interesting and it gave many man- 
agers a new insight into the work carried 
on in the association’s traffic school. 

Mrs. Marion Simonson, of Rockford, 
voice instructor of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., was in charge of this part of 
the program. She explained the reasons 
why good voice personality is necessary 
not only for operators but for all telephone 
employes. Various exercises were given 
for correcting faults of speech and these 
exercises were enthusiastically received by 
both men and women. 

At noon a delicious fried chicken dinner 
was served to the 136 telephone workers. 
At this dinner Reverend Francis Walsh 
invoked the divine blessing. After the din- 
ner C. A. Atwood, representing the Gene- 
seo Chamber of Commerce, addressed the 
convention. John Luther presided at the 
piano during the singing which is an estab- 
lished part of all Illinois meetings. 

In the afternoon 60 operators gathered 
in a separate room to hear Miss Anne 
Barnes, of Des Moines, Iowa, traveling 
chief operator of the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association, discuss “Local Op- 
erating Instructions.” Following this, Mrs, 
Mayme Workman, of Springfield, traffic 
supervisor of the Illinois association, dis- 
cussed the new tax on toll messages. Many 
questions were asked in regard to the de- 
tails of the federal tax on toll calls. 

The concluding number on the program 
of the operators’ school was a demonstra- 
tion of “Toll Ticket Record Work” by 
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Mrs. Ida VanArsdale, district toll super- 
visor of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
Rock ford. 

Forty-two written questions were sub- 
mitted by those attending the traffic school. 
Miss Ruth M. Anderson, chief operator, 
Illinois Allied Telephone Co., Princeton, 
wrote the prize-winning question. 

The ever-important subject of “Public 
Relations” was the opening number on the 
afternoon program of the men’s meeting. 
George X. Cannon, general manager of 
the Northwestern Telephone Co., Freeport, 
gave many helpful suggestions in regard 
to maintaining satisfactory relations be- 
tween the telephone company and the pub- 
lic. 

Many phases of “The Rural Telephone 
Problem” were discussed by R. L. Parker, 
manager of the Geneseo Co-Operative Tele- 
phone Co. Among other things, Mr. Par- 
ker stressed the value of consistent news- 
paper advertising. Favorable comment 
was made of the effectiveness of the series 
of 12 newspaper advertisements prepared 
by the Illinois association for the purpose 
of bringing to the farmer an appreciation 
of his telephone. 


This group of advertisements was de- 
scribed in the February 20, 1932, issue of 
TELEPHONY on page 21. Because these 
rural advertisements were tuned to the 
times they have proved quite popular and 
a large number of sets of mats and stereo- 
types have been distributed throughout the 
United States. 


“Effective Central Office Maintenance” 
was discussed by T. De Witt Talmage, of 
Springfield, transmission engineer of the 
Illinois association. Suggestions for in- 
specting and maintaining distributing 
frames in proper condition were made and 
special emphasis was put on soldering prac- 
tices. Both subjects are covered in detail 
by bulletins issued by the Illinois associa- 
tion. 


The most common types of troubles 
detrimental to good transmission were dis- 
cussed and the talk was concluded by a 
few remarks on the proper cleaning and 
burnishing of key and relay contacts. 

The open forum at the close of the meet- 
ing centered mainly on the regulations in- 
volved in the new federal tax on toll mes- 
sages. A. J. Parsons, secretary-treasurer 
of the Illinois association, led the discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Parsons stated that regulations No. 
42 of the bureau of internal revenue of 
the United States Treasury Department, 
which pertains to the taxes on telegraph, 
telephone, radio, cable facilities, transporta- 
tion of oil by pipe line, safe deposit boxes, 
checks, etc.; and electrical energy, revenue 
act of 1932, was now ready for distribution. 
He said that those companies who had not 
received a copy could obtain one by writ- 
ing to the office of the collector of internal 
revenue of their respective districts. Sev- 
eral questions were asked regarding the in- 
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terpretation of the toll message tax law. 
This same subject, as mentioned before, 
was also covered in the traffic session on 
Wednesday afternoon. 


French Oversea Radio-Telephone 
Service Unprofitable. 

United States Vice Consul David B. 
Lewis, Paris, France, reports that accord- 
ing to “Les Echos,” a French financial 
daily, fiscal results of the first experi- 
ments with oversea telephone communica- 
tions have proved unsatisfactory. In or- 
der to effect savings it has been found 
necessary to combine the direction of this 
branch of radio activity with that of the 
radiotelegraph service. 

Some figures reported on traffic in both 
directions follow: Traffic with North 
America: 82 minutes per day with net 
collections of 1,930 francs per day. Traf- 
fic with South America: Argentina, 22 
minutes per day in 1929, 18 minutes per 
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day in 1930, and 18 minutes per day in 
1931; with Brazil, 4 minutes per day in 
1930 and 2 minutes in 1931. Net collec- 
tions with Argentina, 160 francs per day, 
and with Brazil, 16 francs per day. 


Traffic with Indo China: 18 minutes per 
day in 1930, 15 minutes in 1931; net col- 
lections, 11 -francs per day. (One franc 
equals approximately $0.0392). The cost 
of installation of a transmitting radio- 
telephone station is given as about 10,- 
009,000 francs, the operating and upkeep 
expenses amount to several hundred thou- 
sand francs a year, making it apparent that 
receipts therefrom. are insufficient. 

The French Parliament has considered 
it necessary to exercise close supervision 
over the wireless organization and in that 


-connection has disallowed the credit of 


100,000,000 francs proposed for the in- 
stallation of new lines would would prob- 
ably be less productive than those already 
in operation. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Rotating Method of Cords Improves Customers’ Service, Pro- 
longs Life of Equipment, Simplifies Work of Operator—Reasons 
Why This Method Should Be Used When Practicable—No. 55 


By Mrs. MayME WorkKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


In our questions of this week, some one 
has asked, “How should cords be rotated ?” 
While the answer to this question has been 
given, I wonder if we all know the advan- 
tages of the rotating method? 

To rotate means to perform any act or 
function in turn, and this is just what we 
do with our cords when we use the rotat- 
ing method; we use each pair in turn. 
Wha: are the advantages in this practice? 

There are several: 

1. By using each cord in turn, the cords 
and plugs are given uniform wear. This 
prolongs the life of the cords and plugs. 

2. Rotating the cords keeps them from 
becoming tangled. 

3. It improves the customer’s service by 
assisting the operators in answering sig- 
nals in the order of their appearance. 

4. It aids the operator in supervising 
her connec.ions as she is in a position to 
know which connections have just been 
established and which connections have 
been up for some time. 

5. It enables the operator to assist ad- 
jacent operators in answering signals which 
are beyond her reach. 

I am sure you will agree that these are 
five very good reasons why cords should be 
rotated. By using this method we are able 
to render a higher quality of service to 
our customers, and we prolong the life of 
the equipment and make the performance 
of our work more simple, thereby bene- 
fiting the customer, the company and our- 
selves. 


It is true that on some types of equip- 
ment all of the features of rotating cords 
are not practicable. For example, passing 
cords would be superfluous on a switch- 
board where the customer’s incoming sig- 
nal has two or more appearances, as any 
operator at the switchboard is able to 
answer any incoming signal. Again, when 
an opera‘or handles both local and toll 
calls, the end cords are reserved for toll 
connections and they cannot be used for 
passing to adjacent operators. 

If you have not adopted the rotating 
method in your office, and it is practicable 
for you to do so, may I suggest that you 
give this method a fair trial? In a very 
short time I am sure you will agree that 
it is an-excellent practice. 

Questions From Illinois Operators. 

1. When a call is transferred from one 
toll center to another toll center and 
there is a report charge, is the report 
charged to the first toll center or to the 
second toll center? 

2. On collect call from a toll center to a 
tributary through a toll center, what 
operator should clear the circuit? 

3. Should tributaries require time and 
charge on collect calls passed to toll 
center ? 

4. What would you do with a subscriber 
who will not stay on the line when you 
ask him to hold the line? 

5. How should cords be rotated? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, turn to page 34. 
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Proper Plant; Proper Plant Maintenance 


Lay Out Definite Routine, Considering Season of Year, for Inspecting City 
and Rural Plants—Good Maintenance Essential to Good Service — Address 
Before Annual Convention of the South Dakota Telephone Association 


By O. R. Quinby, 


Maintenance Superintendent, Dakota Central Telephone Co., Aberdeen, S. D. 


Every company, large or small, should 
have a well-defined policy in order to serve 
those with whom it transacts business or 
deals with in any way. Only by such a 
policy can the closest harmony exist be- 
tween such a company and the people in 
contact with it. 

In order to carry out this policy, study 
should be made to determine the best 
method to use in providing and maintain- 
ing service. By dividing the plant into 
units and assigning a period of time to 
each unit, consideration being given to the 
season of the year best suited to the class 
of plant on which you intend to work, a 
definite routine can be outlined which, if 
carried out, will give satisfactory results. 

In this territory, most of our telephone 
exchanges would be termed “small ex- 
changes.” In order to draw a picture of 
how we would maintain an average plant, 
let us consider a magneto exchange of, 
say, 600 stations, consisting of 300 local 
or city stations, and 300 rural stations. 

Outlining Plant Routine. 

Having decided on the type and size of 
the exchange, our next move would be to 
divide it into units and determine how and 
when these units can best be maintained. 
The plant divided into units would be 
something like this: Poles, aerial cable and 
terminals, aerial wire, substation drops, 
substation instruments, and central office 
equipment. 

As a starting point, let us say the time 
of year is January 1, and that we are ready 
to begin our first routine. Usually the 
weather and road conditions are such that 
we would choose the city plant in pref- 
erence to traveling poor roads or working 
in severe weather conditions to perform 
routines on the rural or toll plant. In this 
locality, the weather is such that we can 
figure we will have at least 90 days in 
which to complete our city inspection. 

Having reached a decision that the city 
plant is to be routined and that we have 
allowed a definite time in which to com- 
plete this routine, it is necessary that we 
plan our work to the best advantage in 
order to allow each unit to be properly and 
economically patrolled. 

There are different methods in which 
this routine may be carried out and still 
obtain the same results. We believe that 
some of these units can be worked out to 
a better advantage by completing them in 
their entirety before going to the next. 
By doing this, it can be arranged to have 
the proper material and necessary tools on 


hand to perform the work. If additional 
help is required, which might be the case 
where poles are replaced, the work can be 
so planned that more can be accomplished 
in a shorter length of time with a mini- 
mum amount of labor hire. 

Starting on this routine, a thorough in- 
spection should be made of the entire pole 
plant. Poles that have served their life 
are replaced, others straightened. Maybe 
this is the time to replace that skinny pole 
carrying a heavy load of cable and wires 
that always seems as if it must go each 
time a wind storm comes along, or move 
that pole so the property owner can get 
into his garage without condemning the 
telephone company daily. Again we might 
want to consider better clearance from the 
power company’s wires, which would in- 
volve a joint-use pole of a greater height. 

In considering our aerial wire plant, let 
us make sure that our poles are properly 
guyed so that when we pull slack we can 
feel sure that we are safe from swinging 
short-circuits a few weeks later. At this 
time of the year, we can usually get per- 
mission to trim trees and get better clear- 
ance than in the growing season, so let us 
not overlook the opportunity of clearing 
this or that lead of tree grounds. 

Under the aerial wire routine, we would 
straighten crossarms, fasten loose braces, 
replace broken insulators, tie in the wire 
that has lain on crossarms all last sum- 
mer. In some cases, some wire might 
need replacing, due to its deteriorated 
condition. 

Proper Inspection of Cables. 

A great deal of care should be exer- 
cised in performing the cable routine. In 
order to be sure no damage has occurred 
that might develop a case of cable trouble, 
we should ride it to enable a close inspec- 
tion of the sheath. At the same time, rings 
can be properly spaced and sleeves lashed 
to the messenger. All defects in the 
sheath should be thoroughly wrapped so 
that, if necessary, it will stand for a con- 
siderable length of time without further 
attention. 

At these points, markers may be attached 
so that the trouble is definitely marked 
for the cable splicer later on. Look over 
the terminals, see that the ground wire 
or bond wires are intact. Inspect and 
clean the carbons; patch holes in the can 
tops; perhaps it needs a coat of paint. 
Try or tighten the fuses and drop con- 
nections. 

Substation drops unless properly installed 
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will soon be up for replacement. There- 
fore, special precaution should be taken 
to keep them free from all hazards. A 
great deal of money, time and trouble 
can be saved by careful installations of 
this class of plant. A drop run today over 
a small tree, will in a very short time be 
subject to trouble. Therefore, in our 
changing and rearranging, let us always 
keep this fact before us: Keep all drops 
as far away from all hazards as possible. 
Substation Instruments. 

Now that we have our outside work 
back of us, we can visit our substation in- 
struments, for in making this inspection, 
we have the real chance of finding out 
just how good or bad our service really is. 
Usually on inquiry the subscriber will tell 
you of his-troubles, which oftentime leads 
to the clearing up of chronic conditions. 

A good deal of attention should be given 
to this inspection. Perhaps some few of 
these are ready for a shop overhaul. Out- 
line a series of tests that will show up any 
faulty parts in the instruments. For in- 
stance: carry a pocket ammeter to test 
dry cells for voltage; try receiver and 
transmitter by actual use to prove any 
faults. Action of ringer can be observed 
by receiving a ring which will show up 
dirt or mechanical defects. 

Last comes our central office. This 
routine consists of replacing worn parts 
in all apparatus; thoroughly cleaning and 
checking main frames, switchboards, ring- 
ing machines, etc., for no matter how well 
your outside plant has been routined, one 
noisy switchboard cord can cause a lot 
of poor telephone service. 

Now that we have performed all of 
our routines at our exchange, we feel sure 
that our trouble will be materially reduced 
so that we will be able to devote a greater 
part of our time to our toll and farm 
plants. 

Maintaining Rural Plant. 

The routine performed on the toll and 
rural plant may differ somewhat from 
that of the city in that you would prob- 
ably complete all of the work necessary 
on the different units as you go along. 
But by outlining a specific routine, similar 
to that of the city and continually ham- 
mering away at it, you will eventually 
reach the goal you have set out for. 

One of the biggest opportunities we all 
have, and which we often lose sight of, 
is the occasional half hour before quitting 
time. That half hour is often time enough 
to trim some tree that has been a source 
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of trouble, replace some crossarm that has 
been hit by lightning, repair a screen door 
or other odd job about the building that 
will eventually delay you when you have 
planned to put in a full day on some 
routine. 

In your travels about the territory, carry 
your notebook for making notes of any 
unsatisfactory condition. List the mate- 
rial required to make the repairs so that 
on your next call in this territory you will 
have the supplies to do the work. 

It has been my experience to observe 
the results of a maintenance program very 
similar to the one outlined. It is pleasing 
to note that, in these instances where the 
man in charge has carried out these rou- 
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tines with the idea of bringing up his 
plant to the best condition possible, he has 
brought about these results: 

The elimination of cablemen and con- 
struction forces to a greater extent; a 
decided downward trend of reported 
troubles; a reduction of maintenance ex- 
pense, and a plant that will go on serving 
and giving a good grade of service indef- 
initely without the expenditure of any 
large sum of money; and instead of being 
just a troubleman, he has more time to 
devote to other parts of the work. 

It is my opinion and belief that there is 
no other person of more importance in 
the telephone organization than the repair- 
man, for on him rests the responsibility 
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of good maintenance which undoubtedly 
has as much to do with the quality of 
service as any other factor. The plant 
man must not only do a good job in repair 
work of restoring interrupted service, but 
must be alert to conditions which are likely 
to result in service interruptions. 

The fewer reported troubles there are, 
the greater ‘the amount of time available 
for planning and carrying on maintenance 
work; and with the exception of the work 
resulting from heavy storms, much can 
be done to level the seasonal peaks and val- 
leys in the plant work scheduled. The 
greater the foresight of the plant man in 
these matters, the more economical the 
maintenance cost will be. 


Local Traffic Discussions From lowa 


Traffic Papers, Presented at Operators’ Conference Held During Iowa Con- 
vention, Outline Local Operating Practices Now in Use at the Harlan and 
Tama, lowa, Exchanges—History of Towns and Their Telephone Growth 


Out Our Way. 
3y Mrs. MARGARET KUSTAN, 
lowa United Telephone Co., Harlan, lowa 

On Grand avenue in the city of Des 
Moines, Iowa, the state capital, will be 
found an arrow, a highway marker, point- 
ing westward, with the numeral 7 printed 
thereon. Follow this arrow westward 
about 100 miles, through Polk, Dallas and 
Guthrie counties, into Shelby county and 
Harlan, and we will give a hearty welcome 
“Out Our Way” to all of you. 

Shelby county, with a population of about 
17,000, has, it is claimed, a greater pros- 
perity per capita than any county in Iowa. 
It lies in the valleys and watersheds of the 
Nishnabotny Rivers, in one of the most 
prosperous agricultural districts of the 
state, as the fertility of the soil is unsur- 
passed. The farmsteads, homes and out- 
buildings are worthy of note in their size, 
state of repair and generally well-kept 
appearance. 

It has over 2,000 farm homes, of which 
more than 1,100 have radios; more than 
1,000 are equipped with some form of farm 
lighting plant, heating plants, or are fully 
modern; and automobiles outnumber the 
homes. 

Harlan, the county seat, is a beautiful 
little city of some 3,000 inhabitants. It is 
located on the west bank of the west Nish- 
nabotny River, almost in the center of the 
county and at the junction of three primary 
highways, affording an excellent outlet and 
providing opportunity for others to reach 
this thriving community. Three railroads, 
two passenger bus lines and several com- 
mercial truck lines furnish ample transpor- 
tation facilities. 

There are 12 banks in Shelby county, of 
which Harlan has three. No state-super- 
vised bank has ever failed in the county 
since the establishment of the first bank in 


1876, a record to be justly proud of and 
one that further substantiates future pros- 
perity. Harlan has approximately 66 stores 
of various types, from which everything 
necessary to serve the needs of man, beast 
and vehicle may be obtained. 

As we are established on a purely agri- 
cultural basis, our industrial institutions do 
not fill the sky with smoke. However, 
when enumerated we find a_ well-known 
flour mill, a large poultry packing plant, a 
loom factory, a canning factory, two veteri- 
nary supplies factories, a foundry and 
metal appliance factory, two machine shops, 
a splendid creamery, three contracting com- 
panies and smaller industries of various 
types. 

We believe the homes in Harlan to be 
unequaled for general well-kept appearance 
and in efforts made to improve their sur- 
roundings. Eight new homes were built in 
1931. 

The school system is very good, with a 
high and two grade school buildings. A 
staff of 32 instructors cares for the needs 
of a school enrollment of approximately 
900. This is further supplemented through- 
out the county by four consolidated schools 
of excellent merit. 

The spiritual needs of our town are cared 
for by nine active churches. The public 
library, the city hall, the electric light and 
water plant with fine buildings, the two 
parks with their beautifully- 
landscaped grounds are a testimonial to 
civic pride and achievement. 

To meet the unemployment situation in 
our community there has been es‘ablished 
a wood-cutting venture. Unemployed men 
are paid to clear timber and convert it into 
wood, which is sold or given to the needy. 
An employment center has been placed into 
service at the farm bureau office and at 
our telephone exchange, which has been of 


public 


great benefit to those in search of work. 

This is the community, “out our way,” 
in which we live and have our being and 
which we serve as telephone people as our 
part in the community life. 

Shelby county began making telephone 
history in the summer of 1881, with the in- 
stallation of a switchboard in a drug store. 
This was operated by whoever chanced to 
be near it, and boasted of a subscribers’ 
list of 40. Three of these were residence 
telephones. It is interesting to note that 
of these three, one was in the home of 
G. S. Gibbs, who was the father of Major 
General George Sabin Gibbs, now vice- 
president of the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. and was recently retired 
as chief of the United States Signal Corps. 

The first venture in telephones was re- 
garded as a highly amusing plaything, quite 
interesting, but a passing toy. However, 
it did not pass. It stayed, growing slowly, 
steadily, causing a toll line to the little 
town of Defiance, several miles north, to 
be built in 1884. This growth continued, 
developing from the small switchboard of 
a few lines to a Kellogg magneto one- 
position switchboard, which later grew into 
three positions. 

Today the telephone exchange is housed 
in its own building, giving service through 
a six-position Kellogg universal switch- 
board to almost 1,200 stations, with a daily 
average of nearly 5,000 local calls and 125 
to 150 daily toll calls. 

The present modern one-story brick ex- 
change building, with full basement, is 
located on a quiet street, near the business 
section. A flight of several steps leads from 
the street into the vestibule, thence into th« 
lobby, where the public pay station is placed. 
The switchboard room and commercia! 
office open from the lobby. The operators’ 
restroom and a small lunchroom are easily 
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accessible from the switchboard room. The 
lower floor houses the terminal and battery 
rooms, work shop and furnace, and a large 
room is given over to the various social 
activities of our group. 

The commercial office is a cheerful, well- 
lighted room where the desk method of 
customer handling is used. 

A large well-lighted and well-ventilated 
room contains the six-position Kellogg uni- 
versal switchboard and chief operator’s 
desk, both having lamp supervision. The 
desk is of the monitoring type. There are 
34 positions, local and rural, and one fully 
equipped toll position, now in service. 

Harlan is the toll center for our imme- 
diate district. We are ever ready to co- 
operate in any way with the tributaries and 
find them likewise. We have recently 
adopted the “customer held” with the tribu- 
taries and find they like it as well as we 
do. We give special attention to toll ticket 
work and find elimination of errors to be 
the result. 

The operating force consists of the chief 
operator, one night operator, five local and 
toll operators, one part-time operator, and 
one relief operator. 

The operators’ schedule is an eight-hour 
divided trick, save for the night operator’s 
trick of ten hours, and the part-time opera- 
tor’s of four, with 15-minute relief periods. 
Alternate Sundays off are allowed the local 
and toll operators, and two nights each 
month for the night operator. 

We have class work for the operators at 
conveniently-arranged intervals under the 
supervision of the chief operator. The new 
toll practice book, lists of questions gar- 
nered elsewhere, questions the operators 
wish to ask for themselves, and at present 
a specified course of lessons for study pur- 
poses. These present a wealth of oppor- 
tunity for future improvement 
chosen work, “Out Our Way.” 


in our 


Right Around Here. 
By GENEVIEVE I. SHERMAN, 
Chief Operator, Central Iowa Telephone 
Co., Tama, lowa 

The town in which our exchange is 
located has a population of approximately 
2,900 people. Our office is located on the 
second floor of a building used also by the 
commercial office. We have a magneto 
switchboard and our operating room is 
well hghted and well ventilated. We also 
have a comfortable restroom where the 
girls relax during relief periods. 

There are several industrial institutions 
in our town from which a large number of 
the people of the town gain their livelihood. 
These concerns furnish us a large propor- 
tion of our telephone business, particularly 
long distance. There is a paper factory 
which, in normal times, has about 85 em- 
ployes. There is a creamery and produce 
business that controls some 65 buying sta- 
tions over the state. A change in the prices 
of their produce means business for us, as 
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they must keep their stations posted, and 
this is done, to quite a large extent, by 
telephone. 

There are two livestock buying concerns 
who furnish us with our largest individual 
toll business. One buyer sometimes places 
49 or 50 long distance calls at a time. In 
order to handle these calls with as much 
speed as possible, we have arranged a num- 
bered sequence list, the towns placed alpha- 
betically with a number corresponding to 
each town. Our toll center has the same 
list. 

We pass the numbers to her, rather than 
the tickets, and she sorts out those num- 
bers from a pack of tickets, already num- 
bered and writ‘en out, thus saving the time 
of passing each ticket separately. This sys- 
tem works out very satisfactorily. The 
load, of course, is thrown on the toll center 
operator, and she certainly gives us the 
very finest cooperation. 

We handle an average of 3,150 local calls 
a day, from 6 a. m. to 10 p. m. We have 
an average of about 70 local toll calls daily 
and during January we completed 92 per 
cent of them. 

Several months ago we made 
changes in our schedule. A peg count re- 
vealed conditions of which we were not 
aware. 


some 


We were using more operating 
hours than was necessary, and we were 
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able to make a new set-up that did not 
entirely cut out any operator, but which 
did cut down the operating hours con- 
siderably. 

In regard to operating practices in our 
office that might vary from those in other 
offices, I do not know just what to men- 
tion. We handle the majority of our toll 
calls CLR, including those passed to our 
toll center. We call back to all subscribers 
with overtime excepting those who request 
otherwise, thus doing away with disputes 
over overtime when subscribers get their 
toll statements. 

A feature of our exchange which is not 
common to all offices is that we 
Postal Telegraph service, the 
operator recording incoming telegrams and 
telephoning, mailing, or delivering them to 
the person 


have 
telephone 


receiving the telegram, and 
recording outgoing telegrams and relaying 
them to a telegraph operator in a nearby 
town, from which point the message is sent 
out over telegraph wires. Telegrams are 
charged to subscribers’ telephones just as 
tolls are, or are collected for at pay 
stations. 

Although the practices that I have men- 
tioned may not vary a great deal from 
those of other small offices they indicate 
somewhat the conditions in our own tele- 
phone office located in Tama. 








ness. How that woman did work and 
| Not wheat, but chaff news. 


tidbits of gossip with one and all. 


clear field for her observations. Her 
was in repose, which was not often. 
carried a challenge. 


they up to? 


so long. 


with no luck at all. 
Every community has at least one 
being the Almighty’s official spokesman. 


ours no longer.” 





| THE BUSYBODY 
| By Miss Anne Barnes, 

Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
| Des Moines, lowa 


Hetty Stone was the best-informed person in town about other folks’ busi- 
“snoop around” for news of the town. 
She was a back-porch gossip vendor. 
party-line telephone and was not the least bit stingy about sharing her luscious 


No one in town could take a trip, buy a car, or re-trim a last summer's 
hat without Hetty finding it out and broadcasting the fact because she was 
always on tiptoe with expectation for news. 

She had small gimlet eyes set in nests of wrinkles. 
straight back, taut from her face and ears as though she would preserve a 


Her voice was high-pitched and always 


How she did bear down on human frailties! 
for all joy-riders who passed her door. 
No good, I’ll be bound,” ran Hetty Stone’s thoughts. | 
She was not satisfied with just knowing things about folks and broadcasting | 
her information which was warped out of all true meaning. 
an opportunity to pass along with it a piece of her mind which was never 
pleasant because her wish was father to her thoughts about folks. 
to wonder how she could have any mind left to give as she had been gossiping 


When people first met her, if they 
to steer her mind away from gossip by 


without knowing the circumstances or particulars that govern their acts. 
MoraL: “Our thoughts are ours until we speak them and then they are 


She had a 


Her hair was drawn 





mouth was a thin, hard line when it 


She was a sign of ill omen 
“Where are they going? What are 
She never missed 
People used 
were not the gossipy kind, they tried 
talking on subjects of general interest, 


Hetty Stone, who takes the liberty of 
She passes judgment on folks’ conduct 





























Personal Notes from the Field 





Edwin F. Carter, of New York City, 
vice-president, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and Mrs. Carter have the sym- 
pathy of the entire telephone field in the 
tragic death of their son, Edwin Carter, 
age 22, on Tuesday, July 5. 

In company with Walter S. Gifford, Jr., 
14-year old son of W. S. Gifford, presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., young Mr. Carter had left 
New York City on July 1 for a motor trip 
to the Pacific Northwest. The trip was 
also to have included Alaska and was ex- 
pected to take up most of the summer. 
Young Mr. Carter graduated from Dart- 
mouth College just a few days previous 
to starting on the automobile trip. 

They were driving near Aurora, S. D., 
when they failed to notice a turn in the 
road. The car jumped a ditch, crashed 
through a fence and went about 75 feet 
into the field before stopping. Young Mr. 
Carter was thrown from the automobile, 
his head striking the fence and breaking 
his neck. He was dead when a motorist, 
immediately behind the youths, reached the 
scene. 

Young Walter Gifford suffered a crushed 
left arm, it being injured above the elbow 
and a bone broken. Recent reports in- 
dicate that his injuries while painful, will 
not necessitate amputation of his arm. 

Mr. Carter’s many friends throughout 
the telephone field are grieved to learn of 
his bereavement. He is’ well-known 
throughout the Southwest where he was 
connected for many years with the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co.; in Ohio, 
where he was president of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. for a number of years; and 
in other parts of the country since his con- 
nection with the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. as vice-president in charge 
of relations with the Independent group. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carter have two other 
children, a daughter, Mary, and a son, 
Jesse Mcllvaine. 

Sergius P. Grace, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., New York City, was the recipient of 
the honorable degree of Doctor of Laws 
at the annual commencement exercises of 
the University of Notre Dame, on June 5. 

At the commencement exercises of the 
University of Michigan on June 20, Mr. 
Grace was given the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Engineering. The University of 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor, is Mr. Grace’s 
alma mater from which he was graduated 
in 1896 from the department of electrical 
engineering. 

Since that time he has been exclusively 
engaged in telephone engineering, manage- 
ment, research, and executive work. In 
the past five years, Mr. Grace has become 
a national figure due to the presentation of 


his lecture-demonstrations on telephone re- 
search work. 

Thousands of people, including men in 
all walks of life, occupations and profes- 
sions throughout the country, have heard 
the vivid story of telephone development 
to its present high efficiency and scope pre- 
sented to them in an intensely interesting 
manner. This phase of Mr. Grace’s every- 

















Sergius P. Grace, Well Known in the Tele- 

phone Field, Is Now Known as “Dr. 

Grace” by Virtue of Two Honorary De- 

grees Conferred Upon Him by Two Univer- 

sities Last Month—a Most Unusual Dis- 
tinction. 


day work constitutes a most important 
contribution to the public relations of the 
entire telephone industry. 

It is unusual for two degrees of equal 
rank to be conferred upon a person by two 
great schools in the same year. The de- 
gree of doctor of laws, conferred upon 
Mr. Grace by the University of Notre 
Dame, is some evidence, at least, that an 
engineer can be recognized for his cul- 
tural attainments outside and beyond the 
scope of his profession. 

The recognition by Mr. Grace’s own 
alma mater of his professional work by 
the conferring of the honorary degree of 
doctor of engineering is considered a nota- 
ble tribute to his standing in the scientific 
and engineering field. It comes as the cul- 
mination of 36 years of active engineering, 
research, and executive work in the tele- 
phone field. 

Mr. Grace was born in October, 1875, at 
Farmington, Mich. Following his gradua- 
tion from the University of Michigan in 
1896, he was employed by an Independent 
telephone company operating in Detroit 
and suburban communities. 
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He early achieved recognition by experi- 
mental work in methods to prevent elec- 
trolysis, or erosion of underground cable 
sheaths, a critical problem then facing 
telephone engineers. In 1898 he became 
connected with the Peoples Telephone Co. 
of New Orleans. He superintended the 
building of the first underground cable 
system in that city, overcoming the prob- 
lem of an underground water system by 
using specially constructed cable that had 
the characteristics of present day sub- 
marine cable. 

Going to a Bell company operating in 
Western Pennsylvania in 1903, Mr. Grace 
developed many of the telephone plant 
standards in general use today. In 1904, 
while on that work, he received the de- 
gree of electrical engineering from the 
University of Michigan. From 1908 to 
1914 he was general superintendent of 
plant for the Bell company in Western 
Pennsylvania. 

He was elected to the presidency of the 
Engineers Society of Pennsylvania in 1913. 
In 1914, he established himself as a com- 
munications consulting engineer in New 
York City, and in 1915 was appointed as- 
sistant chief telephone engineer for the 
New York Public Service Commission to 
handle telephone rate cases in New York. 

Following that work he was employed 
by the New York Telephone Co. as assist- 
ant chief engineer. In 1920 he left tele- 
phone work for a short time to help de- 
velop the radium and vanadium industries. 

Returning to telephone work, he spent 
the next few years in research executive 
positions with the New York Telephone 
Co., the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and the Western Electric Co. In 1924, 
he went to the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., to become head of the depart- 
ment for the commercial development of 
research work. 

Elected president of the New York 
Electrical Society in 1926, he undertook 
the development of that organization in- 
to a science forum for discussions and 
demonstrations of late developments in 
communications and _ electrical science. 
Since that time, his efforts along that line 
have attracted wide attention, his com- 
munications demonstrations having been 
presented to more than one-third million 
people. 

James Lawrence McQuarrie, New 
York City, vice-president and general tech- 
nical director of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., and of the In- 
ternational Standard Electric Corp., retired 
on July 1 having completed 50 years of 
service in the communication industry. 
Forty-three years of this period were spent 
with the Bell System and the last seven 
with the International. 
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Mr. McQuarrie’s telephone career started 
as a night telephone operator at Bath, 
Maine, in the year 1882, with the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Maine, which later be- 
came the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. In 1894, he was engaged by 
the Western Electric Co. to assist in the 
development and design of the common 
battery multiple switchboard, and contrib- 
uted many of the features which were em- 
bodied in this system. 


In 1903, he became assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Western Electric Co. and in 
January, 1925, chief engineer of the Inter- 
national Western Electric Co. After the 
purchase of the International Western 
company by the International system in 
October, 1925, he was elected vice-president 
and chief engineer of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. and also of 
the International Standard Electric Corp. 

Mr. McQuarrie has over 100 patents to 
his credit. He conceived independently the 
fundamentals of the power drive panel type 
automatic telephone system and _ initiated 
the development work which led to the 
adoption of the panel type system in the 
United States. He is a fellow of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
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During his visit to Tokyo in 1920, he was 
decorated by the emperor of Japan with the 
“Order of the Rising Sun.” 

G. W. Elmen, a member of the staff 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
New York City, to whose credit stand 
several important discoveries and inven- 
tions in the telephone industry, was given 
the degree of doctor of engineering at the 
spring commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, from which he grad- 
uated more than 30 years ago. 

D. G. Bell, Lincoln, Neb., district com- 
mercial manager for the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., is recovering from 
an operation for appendicitis. 

L. C. Oberlies, Lincoln, Neb., person- 
nel director, Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. recently operated on for gall 
stones, is now at his home recuperaitng. 
His friends in the telephone field wish 
him a speedy recovery. 

David A. Crawford, of Glenview, IIL, 
president of the Pullman Co., Chicago, 
was elected a director of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., at a special meeting of the 
telephone stockholders on July 5. The 
election of Mr. Crawford fills the vacancy 
caused by the death of D. Mark Cummings. 
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Obituary. 

Dr. William Jacques, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
of Brooklin, Mass., an early associate of 
Alexander Graham Bell and prominent in 
telephonic experiments for more than a 
half century, died at Chester, Nova Scotia, 
his summer home for the past 30 years, on 
June 24, at the age of 77 years. 

Born at Haverhill, Mass., in 1885, the 
son of John Jacques and Lucy Withing- 
ton, Dr. Jacques received his degree of 
bachelor of science in 1876 from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
where, from 1888 until 1890, he lectured on 
electrical engineering. His doctor of phil- 
osophy degree was awarded by the Johns 
Hopkins University in 1888. 

Although a resident of Brooklin, Mass., 
Dr. Jacques maintained a regular summer 
home at Chester, Nova Scotia, where, dur- 
ing the world war, he carried on important 
experiments with devices for the detection 
of submarines, under the auspices of the 
British government. Some of his tele- 
phonic patents were purchased by the then 
American Bell Telephone Co., where he 
was employed from 1890 to 1897. Dr. 
Jacques was a fellow of the American 
Academy of Science. 








Outside Plant Men Talk 


Things Over 





A Few Accidents: Read Them, 
Remember and Take Warnin.’ 
By Jake THE LINEMAN. 


Mornin’ buddies! The first thing I want 
all of you ter do this mornin’ is put on a 
great big smile. Now, that’s shure fine. 
Just keep on smilin’ an’ notice how much 
better you feel. 

In my goin’ aroun’, I meet quite a few 
fellers an’ you’d be surprised at the many 
different attitudes which employes have 
toward their jobs. Some get a real pleas- 
ure out of their work an’ strive to get 
somewhere in the game while other fel- 
lows think they are slaves an’ they actual- 
ly hate their work. 

There are plenty of fellows who are jist 
like the last ones I described an’ they 
growl an’ crab so dern much that they 
soon get other employes disgusted. Stay 
away from these dissatisfied employes an’ 
it'll be to yer own good. There are also 
quite a few fellers who are like the fel- 
ler in the following joke: 

A garage man once had a_ skilled 
mechanic workin’ fer him who really knew 
the inside stuff about gas buggies. The 
mechanic knew he was good and let every- 
one know ‘bout it. One of the garage’s 
patrons left town fer awhile an’ when he 
returned he brought his car to the garage 
ter be fixed up by the self-praisin’ me- 
chanic. However, the mechanic was no 
longer to be seen or heard. 


“What has become of the repairman, 
who was such a genius?” he asked the 
proprietor. 

“Well sir, I had to let him go. 
few months he put in eight hours a day 
as regular as clockwork. Then all of a 
sudden he got ter comin’ down to work a 
little later each day an’ leavin’ a little 
earlier each evenin,’ until at last he was 
only workin’ two hours per day. Even at 
that he was sich a dern good mechanic 
that I would have kept him on the pay- 
roll, but finally he quit comin’ down at all 
an’ merely sent his card. When he got ter 
jist sendin’ his card down on pay days I 
had to let him go!” 

I know lots of fellows who are just like 
the mechanic. They think they’re so dern 
good that they can loaf an’ do their work 
jist as they please. But take it from me, 
they can’t get away with it! Companies 
operated smoothly, ’fore you, I, er anyone 
else joined up with them an’ believe me 
they can sure keep it up without us. 

If yer one of the many fellers who 
think that they own the company, jist get 
that idea out of yer noodle fer it’s all 
wet. If you go aroun’ over-estimatin’ the 
amount of loafin’ you can do on yer job, 
yer company is soon gonna find out that 
they have over-estimated yer ability, an’ 
zowie, you'll be outside lookin’ in. Nuff 
said! 

We ain’t studied enny accidents fer quite 
a spell so what say we look over a few re- 


For a 


ports. Study them and see if you can 
figure out jist what the poor devils did 
that was wrong. Everybody ready? O. K. 
Our first bit of carelessness is: 


Splicer was workin’ in a manhole. An 
extension light cord happened to hang 
in his way. He gave a yank on the 
cord, the bulb bumped ’gainst the wall 
and burst. Gas in the manhole ex- 
ploded an’ the splicer came out with 
his clothes on fire. 

One of the helpers was cleanin’ up lan- 
terns an’ fillin’ them with kerosene. 
He must have been in a big hurry fer 
he spilled *bout as much kerosene on 
the ground an’ his clothes as he put 
in the lanterns. Suddenly he decided 
to smoke. He dropped the match 
without makin’ sure it was out and 
the lighted match hit his trouser leg 
which was saturated with kerosene. 
Immediately he was a mass of flames. 
On top of that he lost his head an’ 
started runnin.’ By the time his bud- 
dies stopped him he was a livin’ torch. 
They buried the poor fellow not so 
long ago. 

Make sure everything an’ everybody is 
in the clear ’fore you do anything. A 
foreman was showin’ a lineman where 
he wanted a hole dug. The lineman 
threw the diggin’ bar off his shoulder. 
It struck the foreman’s foot an’ caused 
a puncture wound. 

Everyone of you buddies have been 
warned of this type of accident: A 
splicer was workin’ on a platform. The 
paraffin pot was sittin’ on the plat- 
form. The splicer shifted his position, 
the pot of paraffin fell and an innocent 
bystander was severely burned. 
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Really it’s a pity how many times some 
folks have to be told ’fore they learn. 
A lineman was climbin’ a pole with 
his test set thrown over his shoulder. 
The snap on strap was not properly 
fastened, an’ the test set fell, strikin’ 
his helper who was standin’ at the 
foot of the pole. Always make sure 
that all straps are fastened and don’t 
stand under a man workin’ on a pole. 

Every time you drop something from a 
pole you take a chance. Not so long 
ago an employe who was dismantlin’ 
a pole; dropped a crossarm to the 
ground. It fell on one end and the other 
end struck a laborer on the head. 

A storekeeper was settin’ down a box 
of junk cable sheath. In lettin’ it 
down he strained his back. 

Some folks still insist on carryin’ tools 
in their pockets. The other day a 
central office man was climbin’ a lad- 
der with a pair of long-nose pliers 
hangin’ out of his hip pocket. The 
pliers dropped out, an’ as was to be 
expected, they struck someone. 

Once in a while a barkin’ dog does bite. 
An installer had just entered a yard 
when a dog jumped at him an’ bit him 
severely on the right leg. Rather than 
have an accident charged up to him, 
the installer kept quiet about the in- 
cident and doctored it himself. The 
results were disastrous for the em- 
ploye died of hydrophobia, one of 
the most horrible of deaths. The dog 
disappeared and was lost trace of; no 
tellin’ how many others were bitten. 

Never fergit bout a pot of hot solder. 
After meltin’ out solder the helper 
put the solder pot on the groun’, A 
few minutes later he stumbled onto it. 
The hot solder spilled down his shoe 
an’ his foot was severely burned. 

Splicer was drawin’ a pot of solder up 
to top of the pole with a hand line. 
The pot knocked against the pole, the 
solder spilled out an’ the helper stand- 
in’ at the bottom of the pole got the 
hot solder in his face. 


Few are the fellows who wear climbers 
when climbin’ trees but this poor fel- 
low did. His climbers cut out on him 
and he fell to the ground. 

Employe was gonna install a protector 
an’ instead of waitin’ to get a standard 
ladder he used a ladder found on the 
premises. The ladder broke and he 
sustained a fractured knee cap. 

Replacin’ manhole covers is a ticklish 
job an’ proper care should be taken. 
A helper had a cover about half over 
the rim of the manhole when the 
splicer jumped on the outer edge to 
make it fall in place. The outer edge 
slipped an’ came down on the helper’s 
foot. 


Safe employes plus safe foremen equals 
a “no accident record.” I could fill up 
the pages of TELEPHONY with the de- 
tails of accidents which have been 
charged up to “negligence on the part 
of the foreman.” 

A fool is nothin’ but a fool. An employe 
takin’ up a dare of another foolish em- 
ploye stuck his finger in an electric 
fan. His finger is now sadly missed. 
Nuff said! 

Fer Pete’s sake, don’t drop sharp tools 
where another employe may step on 
them. A helper was walkin’ through 
high grass when he stumbled against 
a knife which had been left upright 
in the grass by another emplove. 

Every time you hear of a peculiar acci- 
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dent if you’d jist drop me a line *bout 
it I’ll sure appreciate it. Walter Shel- 
don, of Elmore, Mich., writes me tell- 
ing of the following accident: A deputy 
sheriff fired his rifle into space and the 
bullet lodged in the back of an inno- 
cent bystander 1,000 feet away. Any- 
one who fires any sort of a gun hap- 
hazardly into the air without makin’ 
sure that everyone is in the clear, 
should be put in a cell with a pair 
of scissors and a stack of paper, an’ 
I'll bet that in a few seconds he'd be 
cuttin’ out paper dolls. Nuff said. 

Take heed from these accidents. They 
might happen to you and there is no 
excuse fer accidents occurring about 
which you have been warned. 

Your knowledge of safety depends upon 
you. Study and endeavor to learn all 
you can about it. It’s good fer you. 


Whew! That was shure a bunch and 
now I’ve gotta get ramblin’. Here’s our 
Safety Thought fer the comin’ week: 


“Don’t try horseplay on the job—it’s apt 
to make a jackass out of you.” 


So long. See you Saturday! 


Singed in Mid-Air When Over- 
heated Paraffin Starts Blazing. 
By THE Otp CABLE SPLICER. 


It seems that cables always select the 
most inopportune time to get into trouble. 
In compliance with this rule we had an 
important 100-pair cable go out one cold, 
snowy, sleety Christmas eve. My helper 
and I, shivering and grumbling, traced the 
trouble to a cross-connecting box of the 
old-style, double pot-head type, mounted 
high on an old white cedar pole which car- 
ried two cables on separate messengers. 

Some careless troubleman while working 
in the box, had placed a hot soldering iron 
on a pot-head support which burned it in 
such a manner as to cause the trouble. 
We swung my platform and guyed it; then 
placed our canvas over the box and two 
messengers so as to provide as much pro- 
tection from the elements as possible. I 
then peeled off a section of lead while the 
helper got the furnace going. 

He heated the paraffin in a three-gallon 
coffee pot and, as I had some difficulty get- 
ting ready to boil out, had the paraffin 
much too hot. When I yelled “ready,” he 
hurriedly pulled the hot paraffin pot up 
through the snow and sleet, and I swung 
it under the tent. I detected that it was 
far too hot for a wet splice, so I placed 
a large drip pan on the platform and 
splashed the paraffin over the splice, catch- 
ing it in the pan. 

After the coffee pot was about half 
empty, I started to pour the remainder 
freely over the splice, when it suddenly 
caught fire both in the drip pan and the 
coffee pot. 

Just pause and consider the fix I was 
in; cramped up on a small platform, hung 
with manila rope; high in the air with two 
flaming pots of paraffin and covered snugly 
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over with a piece of canvas. With a couple 
of yells, I flew straight into a panic. 

1 grabbed the messenger with my left 
hand and clawed the canvas off with the 
other. After I got free of the canvas, I 
kicked the pots of flame off the platform 
and down onto the sidewalk. Luckily there 
was no one passing, or probably the tele- 
phone company would have had a nice lit- 
tle damage suit on its hands. 

I' was burned a-plenty I found after the 
excitement had settled down and I had 
time to inventory myself. My left eye 
was closed, my right hand severely burned, 
and my eyebrows and hair singed. I will 
never forget the agony I suffered climbing 
down that icy pole with my numerous 
burns, and it is small wonder that I didn’t 
take a tumble to add to my misery. 


Some Telephone Things I Didn’t 


Know Until Now. 
By Oscar WILL TELL. 


That an artificial voice and ear have 
been developed which are sufficiently close 
simulations of the real voice and ear in 
their principal physical attributes, to just- 
ify their use in both shop and laboratory 
tests of telephone transmitters and re- 
ceivers. 

That when pulling aerial cable into rings, 
it should be pulled at sufficient speed to 
prevent surge but not faster than 250 feet 
per minute to avoid accident. 

That when uncoiling twisted-pair drop- 
wire, kinks and spirals can be avoided by 
reversing the coil every five or six turns. 

That New Yorkers spend an average of 
$3,000 a day asking, phonetically “What 
time is it?” 

That the loop resistance of automatic 
telephone lines arranged for loop dialing 
may be as high as 1,000 ohms. Also that 
lines arranged for simplex-dialing may be 
as high as 2,000 ohms. 

That 6,000-lb. messenger strand should 
not be loaded with cable more than 2.25 
Ibs. per foot, 10,000-Ib. strand to 4.95 lbs. 
and 16,000-lb. to 8.5 lbs. per ft. 

That a central office protector with a 
.003-inch gap will break down on about 
500 volts and a .005-inch gap at about 700 
volts. 

That cutters generally referred to as 
diagonal-cutting pliers are not diagonals at 
all but oblique cutting. 

That a substance known as paragutta 
and composed of deproteinized rubber, 
deresinated balata and wax is now being 
used to insulate submarine 
cables. 


telephone 


That a fuse and power alarm circuit 
can be arranged on a switchboard which 
uses alarm type fuses, that sounds a bell 
and lights a lamp whenever any fuse in 
the switchboard is operated. The bell can 
be silenced at any time by the operation 
of a key but the lamp cannot be extin- 
guished until the defective fuse has been 
removed. 
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. , , . : the outstanding developments 
embodies a definite advance in design. Ordinary type telephone relays lone in both the inter rc 
are employed and the operating forces are independent of the incoming signal 


tic telephone and associated 
fields originated and matured 
in the Strowger laboratories 
and works. 


strength. Maintenance routines are thus simplified and the range of applica- 
bility considerably extended. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd. 


Formerly Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Associated Company: 
Strowger Works, Liverpool, England 


The International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
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At left: Vancouver, British 
policeman using the Strowg 


Supervisory System recently i 
that city. The signal light for 
nalling and recall purposes is 
the pole above the police bo 
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AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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troducers for Telephone Companies 


The Strowger Police Supervisory System 


provided by the Strowger Police Supervisory System. Its main 

appeal to telephone companies lies not so much in the sale or rental 
of the original apparatus to the municipality, but rather in the rental of 
already installed cable facilities, which provides an appreciable added rev- 
enue with but slightly increased outlay for maintenance. 


A N excellent source of additional income for telephone companies is 





= Telephone companies can no longer be satisfied to furnish telephone 


row service alone—they must develop every possible auxiliary service in order 
atly i 


+ foe to provide additional monthly income. Municipal executives and city 
* sf councils are usually heartily in favor of turning over the installation, super- 
-e 

ce M™ =~ Vision and maintenance of their communication and signalling systems to 















the experienced personnel of the telephone company — on a reasonable 
rental basis. The utilization of already existing cable plant drastically re- 
duces the first cost to the municipality—another effective sales argument 
favoring telephone company cooperation. 


Police supervision systems everywhere need modernizing — and this 
field is distinctly within the enlarged scope of telephone company activ- 
ity. The Strowger Police Supervisory System provides communication, 
automatic recording, recall and code signalling over one pair of wires to 
each patrol box and is a highly practical, proved system incorporating ad- 
vantages unobtainable in any other system. Write TODAY for further 
information. 


evel! 


“Modern Telephone Services for the Modern Age’ is the title of 
a new booklet on auxiliary services. Send for your copy today. 








Exclusive Export Distributors 


hatie Electric Company AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, S. A. 
22, Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 
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“ers of Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 

















Here and There in Telephone Work 





Drive Before Mothers’ Day Re- 
sulted in Toll Increase. 

An appreciable amount of new _ busi- 
ness resulted, officers of the commercial 
department of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. report, from a drive made 
in Lincoln, Neb. a few days before 
Mothers’ Day, May 8. 

Employes of the company were asked to 
hand in lists of those persons whose 
mothers lived in some other town or sec- 
tion. The day before the anniversary date 
several girls with pleasant voices were de- 
tailed to call up each person on their lists 
and quote them the rate that would be 
charged if they desired to use long dis- 
tance facilities for calling their distant 
mothers. 

The returns show that 25 per cent of 
those who were thus reminded put in calls 
sometime during Mothers’ Day. This is 
not a new practice, having been in- 
augurated several years ago. None of 
those called in previous years were upon 
the 1932 lists, it being found that they did 
not need any reminder of the approach 
of the event. 


Stamp Cancellations Containing 
Telephone Advertising Collected. 

A new angle on the stamp collecting 
business is told in Telephone Topics, 
monthly publication of employes of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Erle Bacon of that company’s stamp club 
is collecting stamps with telephone cancel- 
lations. 

In many foreign countries the telephone 
business is controlled by the postoffice de- 
partment. Since that makes the telephone 
business and the mail business one, in fur- 
nishing communication, the opportunity for 
advertising the telephone’s possibilities by 
stamp cancellations is utilized. This fact 
has caused Mr. Bacon to seek samples of 
a number of foreign country letters which 
have telephone cancellations on them. 

One of the items which he has come 
across was a cancellation used by the Ca- 
nadian postoffice on the occasion of the 
‘ opening of the Brantford (Ontario) Air- 
port. This cancellation showed two men 
telephoning and in the background was an 
air-mail plane speeding on its journey. On 
the cancellation was written, “Here Alex- 
ander Graham Bell invented the tele- 
phone.” 

This brings to mind the fact that Brant- 
ford gained the title of “The Telephone 
City,” because it was while living there 
with his father that Prof. Bell conducted 
his early experiments. 

A Swiss cancellation shows the village 
grocer standing at a wall telephone taking 
an order, and the inscription reads thus: 


“Telephone right away, don’t lose time.” 

New Zealand boosts toll service by the 
following inscription on stamp cancella- 
tion, “Telephone your friend in the other 
island, ordinary toll rates.” 

The Germans have a cancellation which 
pictures the handset and reads, “The tele- 
phone saves time and money.” 

England has gone in for cancellation 
advertising in a big way. Some of the can- 
cellations used by the British postoffice 
are: “The telephone saves time and 
* “Avoid the stairs; use an exten- 
sion telephone,” “Every home needs a 
*phone,” “Say it by telephone,” “An ex- 
tension telephone costs but a penny a day,” 
“Get the telephone habit,” and “Home is 
not complete without a telephone.” 


money,’ 


Discarded Telephone Used to 


Make a Casket for Infant. 

The owned telephone of a former sub- 
scriber of the Haskell Telephone Co. in 
Knox City, Texas, was entirely worn out 
when his service was discontinued several 
years ago, so he carried the box to the 
attic for safe keeping. A short time later 
the baby of a negro tenant died and the 
negro did not have the money to buy a 
casket. 

He told his landlord of the situation, 
and he remembered the discarded telephone 
box. The landlord and his wife lined the 
box with white satin and made the infant a 
casket. The negro mother was much 
pleased with the way her little one was 
laid to rest. 


Scientific Study of Weather Is 
Interesting Hobby. 

C. E. Thew, manager for the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Raymond 
and South Bend, in southeastern Wash- 
ington, has made his particular hobby the 
scientific study of what is unofficially 
granted to be the world’s most popular 
topic of conversation—the weather. Most 
people guess about the weather as a form 
of pastime. Mr. Thew studies it, making 
forecasts backed by expert knowledge 
gleaned through many years. 

The “Weather Man of Pacific County,” 
as Mr. Thew is known, has gained pub- 
lic recognition and performed many public 
services. In his home on Eklund Park 
hill near South Bend and not far from 
Raymond, he has apparatus and equip- 
ment that enable him to handle the United 
States weather service for the county. 
This he does as a public service and with- 
out remuneration. 

for several years after Mr. Thew was 
made weather observer in 1923, weather 
flags floated from the telephone building 
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in Raymond and from the city hall in 
South Bend. Forecast cards were dis- 
played in both towns. Now that this infor- 
mation is broadcast by radio, the flags and 
cards are no longer used. 

Mr. Thew’s equipment now consists of 
a rain gauge, one maximum and one mini- 
mum thermometer furnished by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and housed in a standard weather bureau 
housing. In addition, he has his own in- 
struments—a barograph and one hygro- 
meter. His attic, furnished with a tele- 
scope, is a miniature astronomical observa- 
tory. 

Every morning, before starting for the 
telephone office at Raymond, he takes read- 
ings of maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures and rainfall, and an itemized report 
of these figures is sent in to the weather 
bureau at Seattle at the end of each 
month. 

Mr. Thew is a local authority on the 
subject of weather and continues his stud- 
ies in whatever direction he finds interest- 
ing, with a good deal of profit to his com- 
munity. His hobby, the weather, is one 
thing he may be sure will never grow 
monotonous, and he finds it more absorb- 
ing and fascinating than any game. 

He has many interesting stories to tell 
of times when his weather instruments 
have played important roles in saving 
property. When you mention the weather 
to him, you can be sure his retort will 
not be the familiar “Yep, fine day if it does 
not rain.” 


Bell of Pennsylvania to Erect 
Building in Philadelphia. 

An 18-story exchange and office build- 
ing to cost approximately $2,000,000 for 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania is 
to rise on the large vacant lot at the south- 
west corner of 9th and Race streets, in 
the heart of Chinatown, Philadelphia. 

Plans for the skyscraper, contemplated 
nine years ago when the company paid the 
highest price on record for ground in that 
section, abandoned and reconsidered five 
years later, only to be once more aban- 
doned, were filed the middle of June with 
the bureau of building inspection in Phila- 
delphia. At the same time application for 
a permit was made. 

Thus after the long delay, which was 
partly due, it was said, to the character of 
the neighborhood before the old tenderloin 
was wiped out and the old Chinatown fast 
disappearing, definite steps were taken to 
assure construction of the building in the 
near future. 

The building will be of steel frame, 
brick, stone and concrete, approximately 
125 by 138 feet, and will tower 297 feet 
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above the street. It will rest on concrete 
foundations embedded in rock varying 
from 40 to 75 feet below the curb. The 
trimmings and cornices will be of lime- 
stone. 

For the present, it was announced, the 
exchange and office building will be con- 
fined to four stories, but allowance has 
been made for 14 additional stories. This 
accounts for the unusual depth of the 
foundation. It is understood the cost of 
the four-story structure will be about 
$500,000, although this will not be known 
until the contract has been let. 


Finds It Possible to Telephone 
Despite Loss of Voice. 
Although he can hardly talk above a 
whisper, R. C. Lanphier, of Springfield. 
Ill., president of the Sangamo Electric Co., 
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is enabled to use the telephone regularly. 
The device which makes this possible is 
described in the April issue of the Bell 
Telephone News, monthly magazine of the 
employes of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

The idea that special equipment might 
make it possible for Mr. Lanphier to use 
the telephone originated with F. W. Kelly, 
Springfield district commercial manager. 
It occurred to him that if it were possible 
for a person partially deaf to use a tele- 
phone, it might also be possible in the case 
of a person who had partially lost his voice. 

Trial equipment was installed for Mr. 
Lanphier and it pleased him so much that 
he asked that it be left connected to his 
telephone while the permanent equipment 
was being built. Before the installation he 
was hardly ever able to use the telephone, 
but now he talks over long distance fre- 
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quently, and on one occasion talked to his 
company’s branch office in London. He 
has also talked to Mexico City, and fre- 
quently is in communication with his com- 
pany’s New York office. 

In making this special set, one of the 
first things done was to provide a special 
transmitter for the telephone. A three-tube, 
Western Electric Co., amplifier forms the 
nucleus of the equipment. However, a 
number of changes had to be made to fit 
it into the telephone circuit. The amplifier 
gets its power from a _ regular lighting 
circuit. 

So that current would not be turned on 
all the time, the amplifier was connected in 
such a way that when the receiver is taken 
off the hook the current is turned on auto- 
matically. A switch was also installed to 
cut out the amplification so that a person 
with a normal voice could use the telephone. 
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How to Complete 1212-Pair Cable 
Splices in a Day. 
By J. W. CHANNELL. 

To keep pace with the expansion of the 
telephone industry in recent years enor- 
mous sums have been expended in the out- 
side cable plant. Over 90 per cent of all 
the wire used in the outside plant is in 
cables. Representing as it does such a 
large investment; many improvements have 
been made in the manufacture of cable and 
in the method of placing this plant. 

Experience has shown that the splice 
which is made to join the sections of cable 
together is the weakest point in the tele- 
phone cable system. The great majority 
of cable troubles (except those due to ex- 
ternal causes such as lightning, sheath 
damage, etc.) are found in the splice. 

This being the case, the ideal cable in- 
stallation would be, of course, one in which 
the cable extends from end to end without 
a splice, one continuous sheath. Such a 
condition is obviously impossible. The only 
alternative, therefore, is to endeavor to 
make the splice as good as the cable itself. 
And herein lies the ultimate aim—the real 
purpose of the cable-splicing art. 

Joining the individual wires together in 
a cable and arranging these joints properly 
and symmetrically in the splice as a whole 
requires a high degree of skill and co- 
ordination, if the work is to be done 
accurately and at the same time with 
reasonable speed. The individual wire 
must ke tigh‘ly twisted at the end of the 
twist in order to provide good electrical 
continuity, yet loosely twisted at the neck 
to prevent breaking off the wires at this 
point. Thus each twist must be made with 
Care and exactness. Moreover the proper 
amount of slack must be provided in the 


wires so that all of the twisted joints in 
the splice will be in proper position. 

An experienced and _ practical cable 
splicer develops great speed and skill in 
making these joints. Careful motion studies 
and analyses have been made in developing 
the art so that the least possible number 
of moves are employed in doing the work. 
Proficiency varies, of course, in different 
individuals and perfect workmanship is 
very difficult to attain. 

In the larger cables it is impossible to 
complete all the joints in one day, and it 
then becomes necessary to provide for tem- 
porarily closing the splice for the night. 
This is done by wrapping it with several 
layers of muslin which has been boiled in 
paraffin, and then with several layers of 
rubber bandage. In wet weather, or in the 
case of important toll cables, however, it 
is necessary to wipe a lead sleeve over the 
splice the same as when it is completed. 

Closing splices temporarily by either of 
these methods is costly. Considerable sav- 
ing could be realized if all splices could be 
completed in one day’s work. When a 
sleeve is wiped over the splice, it is usually 
necessary to stop the splicing an hour and 
a half early in order to make preparations 
and do the wiping by the close of the day. 
A similar amount of time is lost the fol- 
lowing day in unwiping and opening the 
splice to resume work. Thus three hours 
are lost every time the splice is temporarily 
closed. 

When the splice is closed by means of 
muslin wrapping and rubber bandage, the 
time lost is, of course, less, usually about 
an hour every time the splice is closed. 
However, this method cannot always be 
relied upon to keep the splice absolutely 
free from moisture, and the danger of re- 


sulting low insulation is considerable. 


Moreover, in case of wet weather or a 
sudden storm, it is often necessary to in- 
cur additional expense and labor, usually 
at overtime rates, for pumping out man- 
holes and other operations necessary to 
prevent flooding the splice and losing the 
cable. Indeed sections of cable are some- 
times ruined in this way despite all efforts 
to prevent it. 

The possibility of completing and _ per- 
manently closing all splices within one 
day’s time thus presents a very important 
problem in splicing work, from the stand- 
point of economy in time and labor costs 
as well as service hazards. The _ best 
splicers have been unable to attain suff- 
cient speed and retaining good workman- 
ship, to enable them to complete the larger 
splices in one day. The only possibility in 
achieving this in all splicing under all con- 
ditions appears to lie in machine opera- 
tion; that is, through use of a machine de- 
signed to make the twisted joints as good 
and perfect as those made by hand, and at 
a greater rate of speed. 

Such a machine has heen developed and 
is now on the market. This device, called 
the Channell universal splicing machine, is 
compact, light in weight, portable and con- 
venient. It is easy and simple to operate 
and requires no power, thus being available 
for use in all locations. The machine en- 
gages the pair of wires which are to be 
spliced, makes the twists and slips the 
cotton sleeves over the completed joints all 
with one operation of a hand lever. All 
joints are perfect and of uniform quality. 

The Channell universal splicing machine 
has been tried out under various conditions 
and has made enviable records both in 
speed and quality of work. A splicer with 
this machine, it is stated, can easily com- 
plete a 1212-pair splice in 5% hours or less, 
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allowing one hour for removing the sheath, 
boiling out and setting up the machine, and 
an hour and a half for wiping the sleeve, 
tagging, and bonding the cable after com- 
the The total time con- 
sumed is thus eight hours. This record 


pleting splice. 





The St. 


has been made regularly with the machine 
in actual use, the manufacturer states. 

The development of machine splicing as 
a regular standard practice appears most 
promising and, it is expected, will eventu- 
ally revolutionize the splicing craft, in 
which event telephone companies will be 
able to greatly reduce splicing cost, and 
indirectly cable investment, at the same 
time realizing improved transmission and 
reduction in cable troubles through better 
joints and splices. 

Further details may be obtained from 
Channell Splicing Machine, 8147 Seville 
Avenue, Southgate, Calif. 


System for Operating Many Radio 
Sets From Same Antenna. 

A system whereby as many as 3,000 radio 
receiving sets can operate independently on 
the same antenna without interfering with 
one another has been perfected, according 
to an announcement by the Western Elec- 
tric Co. By adding further apparatus, the 
number of sets can be increased indefinitely 
without impairing the quality of reception. 
The sets can be of any make the individual 
A city’s roofs freed of the fire 
hazard and the unsightly tangle of innu- 
merable individual antennas thus becomes 


chooses. 


a scientific possibility. 


The system is designed primarily for 
hotels, apartments and other multiple 


dwellings and is aimed to overcome the in- 
creasing problems which dwellers in such 
buildings face in obtaining good antenna 
facilities for their radios at reasonable 
Modified forms of the system have 
been operate a much 
smaller number of radio sets. The same 
technical improvements devoted to the 


cost. 


also designed to 


Mary College and Academy at Monroe, 
Requirements Are Being Met by a Strowger P-A-X 
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large community receiving system are em- 
bodied in these smaller forms and are 
made available on a scale that is suitable 
even for the individual home owner and 
his one radio set. 

The sys‘em was designed by engineers 
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Mich., Whose Daily Communication 


System. 


of Bell Telephone Laboratories and em- 
ploys the principles used in long distance 
telephone circuits. These principles have 
for some time shown their effectiveness in 
the broadcasting end of radio and have 
become standard there. In this type of 
construction, the broadcasting transmitter 
is connected to its antenna by a transmis- 
sion line several hundred feet long. In 
the new type of receiving system, the same 
principles of construction, which meet the 
rigid requirements of the broadcasting sta- 
tion for transmission and for protection 
from outside interference, are, generally 
speaking, used in reverse order. 

The receiving system is protected against 
“man-made” static, those interferences 
which the ordinary lead-in wire commonly 





Strowger P-A-X Installed in the St. Mary College and Academy at 
Showing the New Sectional Type Switchboard. 
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picks up from sources within a building, 
such as elevator motors and other electrical 
devices. The loss in receiving power usu- 
ally caused by the great length of the 
lead-in wire and its high capacity to 
ground is overcome. Every receiving set 
connected to the system is electrically 
isolated so that it cannot put any noises 
back into the system to disturb the opera- 
tion of others on the line. 

St. Mary College and Academy at 
Monroe, Mich., Installs P-A-X. 
Sometime the early part of this summer, 

the beautiful new buildings of St. Mary 

College and Academy at Monroe, Mich., 

will be dedicated. Their completion will 

mark an important phase in the progress 
of this excellent institution of learning, in 
that they will take the place of the exten- 
sive buildings almost completely destroyed 

by fire in 1925. 

In keeping with the desire of the school 
to provide modern equipment, a Strowger 
P-A-X (private automatic exchange), 
manufactured by the Automatic Electric 
Co., has been installed for intercommunica- 
tion purposes within and between the build- 
ings of the school. 

A special feature of this installation is 
the code call service provided in connec- 
tion with the telephone system. This serv- 
ice allows the code call of the desired 
party to be sounded in only one of the 
three main buildings, or in all of them, as 
desired. This is an excellent example of 
the flexibility of standard Strowger equip- 
ment. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, July 12: Copper—Quiet ; 
electrolytic, spot and future, 53¢c. Tin— 
Steadier; spot and nearby, $21.25; future, 
$21.45. Iron—Quiet, unchanged. Lead— 
Easy; spot New York, 2.70c; East St. 
Louis, 2.55c. Zinc—Dull; East St. Louis 
spot and future, 2.60c. Antimony—5c. 


Monroe, Mich., 
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JAMAICA 


Above: Main Exchange Building 
at Kingston, Jamaica. At Left: 
Strowger Automatic Exchange 
iil Building at Half-Way Tree, Jamaica. 




















* Jamaica Modernizes Its Telephone System — 
. With Strowger Automatic 





i HE above views show two handsome exchange build- SUPPLIERS OF THE 
- ings of the Jamaica Telephone Company, Ltd., and FOLLOWING 
strikingly illustrate the progress which has been made PRODUCTS 
by this aggressive organization in furnishing its patrons 
with the finest telephone service available. e 
At Half-Way Tree, 700 lines of Strowger Automatic 
equipment are installed, providing telephone users in STROWGER AUTOMATIC 
this area with full automatic service. At Kingston incom- TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


ing second selectors and connectors are installed, allow- 
ing calls originating at Half-Way Tree to be completed 
into Kingston on a full automatic basis. Local Kingston 
calls are still completed manually, but it is proposed to ALTON STORAGE BATTERIES 
convert this exchange to a full automatic basis at an 
early date. 


MANUAL TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT 





PHILLIPS WIRES AND 
CABLES 





The program to convert the Jamaican telephone sys- 


tem to a full automatic basis is in line with similar under- ELECTRICAL MEASURING 








takings in all parts of the world. Regardless of climate, eieetaetemeie 

humidity, or language difficulties, Strowger Automatic DRY BATTERIES 

operation has proved to be highly successful wherever 

adopted. Write now for prices and tenders on the appli- POLES 

cation of this modern system to your properties, as well as 

information and prices on any other type of telephonic or and other high quality products in 
“ signalling equipment of which you may be in need. the signal and communication field. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


Distributors of 
Automatic and Manual Telephone Systems—Private Telephone Systems—Telephones 














Telephone: Wires—Cables—Poles—Batteries—Supplies—Etc. Cable Address: 
Haymarket 4300 1027 W. Van Buren Street * CHICAGO, U.S.A. Autelco, Chicago 
DISTRIBUTING COMPANIES ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Automatic Electric Sales Company, S. A., 22 Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium Automatic Electric Company, Chicago 
In Canada . Canadian Telephone & Supplies Ltd., Vancouver and Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Liverpool 
h.. Toronto American Electric Company, Chicago 
In Australasia + Automatic Telephones Ltd., Sydney Automatique Electrique de Belgique S. A. Anvers, Antwerp 
In Japan + Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Limited, Montreal 
In China + Automatic Telephones of China Federal Inc., U. S.A., Shanghai Interrational Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
In South Africa - Automatic Telephones (South Africa) Ltd., Johannesburg Associated Electric Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, London, Antwerp 


. In Brazil - Automatic Telephones Ltd., Brazil, Sao Paulo 















Complete New Exchange Plant in Kansas 


Western Telephone Corp., of Salina, Kans., Has Purchased Three-Position 
Switchboard for Its Exchange at Elkhart in Connection With Program of 
Complete Rehabilitation to Assure Subscribers Modern Telephone Service 


Representative, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 


“Believing Elkhart deserves telephone 
service correspondent to its steady growth 
and promising future, the Western Tele- 
phone Corp. is making a sincere, earnest 
effort to give the city a first-class ex- 


By R. L. Thomas, 


town was still in “rompers.” C. E. Gil- 
more started the exchange with 20 sub- 
scribers, but soon added many more and 
connected up several farmer-owned lines. 
He developed and operated the exchange 


Co. 


tion. He sold the exchange in 1927 to T. 
A. Singer, who bought several other ex- 
changes including Guymon, Boise City, 
Goodwell, Keyes and Spearman. 


When the Western Telephone Corp. 





























Recently Completed Telephone Building of the Western Telephone Corp. at Elkhart, Kans., Housing New Central Office Equipment— 
Company’s Crew That Rebuilt Elkhart System and Restored Service After Fire Severed Cables and Interrupted Service. 


change with up-to-the-minute — service,” 
said H. J. Clark, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, in com- 
menting upon the completion of the new 
building and installation of the modern, 
new Kellogg switchboard and the cutover 
to common battery service in the town of 
Elkhart, Kans. 

The Elkhart telephone exchange was 
started in the spring of 1914 when the 








until the spring of 1917 when he sold it to 
V. L. Newson. 

Mr. Newson built up the exchange con- 
siderably in the following nine years. He 
added a second section to the switchboard 
and had nearly 200 subscribers in the town 
before selling the property to C. H. 
Smith in 1926. Mr. Smith owned the ex- 
change only a short time, but added more 
subscribers and a third switchboard sec- 





bought the exchange in August, 1929, ap- 
proximately 300 city telephones were in 
use. This number has since been increased 
to more than 375, with over 100 rural sub- 
scribers. 

Since purchasing the Elkhart exchange 
from T. A. Singer and assuming control 
August 1, 1929, the Western Telephone 
Corp. has expended approximately $25,000 
on improvements and equipment. This in- 
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New Kellogg Three-Position Common Battery Multiple Switchboard Installed in the Western Telephone Corp.’s New Building at Elk- 
hart, Kans.—Power Equipment at Elkhart Showing Battery Cabinet Doors Open. 


Note Twin Pole Changers and Ampere Hour Meter 











Which Automatically Starts and Stops Tungar Rectifier. 
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N spite of the world-wide reputation of the 
Calculagraph, there is still an occasional 
telephone manager who appears not to 
appreciate in full the importance of this in- 
strument as a safeguard against toll charge 


losses. 


He is apt in all good conscience to place the 
blame on his toll-board operators—which is 
hardly fair, when the Calculagraph is so easily 
available. Operators with nothing but a time- 
of-day indicator and a pencil cannot be ex- 
pected to provide 100% accuracy in their busy 
work. But you can demand 100% accuracy 
from the Calculagraph at all times—and get it! 


With utmost precision, the Calculagraph 
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Help 


your O perators 


cut 
toll losses 


mechanically computes and prints ELAPSED 
TIME. A pull of the handle clearly and in- 
delibly stamps on the toll ticket the time of 
day of each call, also the actual ELAPSED 
TIME the circuit is in use, for any number of 
calls. No arithmetic by pencil—no diversion 
from other duties—no chance of error—the 
Calculagraph is easily and quickly operated 
while conversing with either the calling or an- 
swering party. The Calculagraph is now sup- 
plied in either the well-known spring-driven 
model or an electric-driven model operated by 
electric impulses from a master clock (24 or 
48 volts), or by self-starting synchronous 
motor (60 cycle A. C.). Prices and detailed 
information on request. | 


THE CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


50 Church Street Dept. 16 


CALCULAGRAPH 


New York City 





>f THe ELAPSED TIME RECORDER 











When communicating with the Calculagraph Company, please mention TELEPHONY. 
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cludes a new building of modern design, a 
new Kellogg common-battery switchboard 
replacing the old magneto type, new out- 
side cable, new drops and interior wires, 
and new residence and business telephones. 

The new switchboard is arranged for 
an ultimate capacity of 800 lines, and is 
wired and equipped for 400 common bat- 
tery lines, 10 toll lines and 20 rural lines. 

The Western Telephone Corp. of Salina, 
Kans., and its subsidiaries, own and oper- 
ate some 54 telephone exchanges in Kan- 
sas and a total of 167 exchanges in six 
middle west states. With interconnecting 
lines to all large systems, the company is 
able to furnish quick long distance con- 
nections to all parts of the United States 
and to many foreign countries. 

A graphic example of the ability and 
determination of the Western Telephone 
Corp. to render efficient service at all! 
costs occurred when toll service between 
Elkhart and out-of-town points was re- 
stored within a half-hour after central 
cables had been burned in two when a 
skating rink across the street from the ex- 
change burned to the ground. 

The break in the cables threw an over- 
load on the remaining cables and burned 
out fuses in the cable room at the ex- 
change, killing service on nearly half the 
telephones in Elkhart. Hanson Clarence, 
manager of the exchange, and his assis- 
tants at once commenced stringing emer- 
gency lines and were able to cut over and 
get out-of-town 


service re-established 
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Distributing Main Frame and Line Relay 
Rack in Terminal Room of New Exchange 
Building at Elkhart, Kans. 


within 30 minutes after the cables went 
out. 

Mr. Hanson called L. L. Dewey, district 
manager at Guymon, for help and with the 
aid of Harry Bybee, another official who 
was in Guymon, rounded up crews at 
Boise City, Guymon and Spearman and 
rushed them to Elkhart. The crews ar- 
rived in Elkhart about 2:30 Tuesday 
morning and worked for three hours, start- 
ing back by 6 o'clock. 

Lee Edgerton, expert cable splicer for 
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the district and Art Riley of the Elkhart 
force, continued the work all day and 
most of Tuesday night before all the Elk- 
hart telephones were back in use. Mr. 
Edgerton had been up three days and two 
nights, before completing the splicing job 
in Elkhart, having worked all night on an 
emergency splicing job at Boise City. 
Including its capable manager, Clarence 
Hanson, who has worked up to his present 
position from a job as clerk in the tele- 
phone department of the Salina offices, the 
company employs six persons in the Elk- 
hart exchange. Mr. Hanson, during the 
months he has been at Elkhart, has done 
much to win respect for the company. The 
personal visits of W. Clark, the district 
manager, and other officials of the com- 
pany, have had a desirable effect on the 
public relations in the community. 


The first sales drive that the Western 
Telephone Corp. instituted, resulted in the 
Elkhart exchange leading the entire state 
of Kansas with 75 new installations. Elk- 
hart again won the state banner in the ex- 
pansion campaign last fall, and another 
plaque of honor has been sent to hang on 
the walls of the new building. 


The company is well pleased with its 
Elkhart investment, and sees a splendid 
future growth in the town and in its busi- 
ness. The community is provided with a 
vastly improved service and the present 
policies of the company indicate that this 
exchange will remain one of the finest 
small city exchanges in the southwest. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Receivership Asked for Telephone 
Bond & Share Co. 

A petition asking that a receiver be 
appointed for the Telephone Bond & 
Share Co. was filed July 12 in the United 
States District Court, in Kansas City, Mo.., 
by L. C. Schneider, who is the owner of 
record of ten shares of 7 per cent first 
preferred stock in that company. The 
petitioner alleged as grounds for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver that dividends 
were improvidently declared in 1931 on the 
Class B common stock of the company. 

Before dividends on the common stock 
were declared, dividends for the year 1931 
were fully declared and paid on the 7 per 
cent first preferred stock and on the other 
senior stocks of the company. Under the 
articles of incorporation, it is expressly 
provided that, after payment of dividends 
on the senior stocks, the board of directors 
may, in their discretion, also pay dividends 
out of the surplus and net profits of the 
company to the holders of the common 
stock. 


All dividends were declared in good 
faith and were, in the judgment of the 
directors, reasonable and prudent at the 
time they were declared. The directors 
ceased declaration of dividends in March, 
as it seemed to them prudent to do so. 

The company will resist the petition and 
the matter is in the hands of its general 
counsel, L. E. Durham, and his Kansas 
City associates, H. S. Conrad and C. E. 
Cowherd. 


Receiver for Associated T. & T. Co. 
Asked in Petition Filed. 

A petition asking that a receiver be 
appointed for the Associated Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. was filed in the United 
States District Court in Chicago on July 
11, by Claud N. Dunlap, of Kansas City, 
Mo., who is the owner of record of ten 
$4.00 preference shares of stock in that 
company. 

The petition alleged as grounds for the 
appointment of a receiver that dividends 
were improvidently declared in 1931 on com- 


mon and class A stocks of the company. 

The officers of the company state that 
no dividends have been declared on the 
common stocks since June, 1931, and that 
no dividends on the Class A stock have 
been declared since March of this year. 

It is incorrectly alleged that a majority 
of directors of the Associated Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. are also directors of 
Theodore Gary & Co., and that the latter 
company owned and controlled all of the 
common stock of the Associated company. 


Theodore Gary & Co. has no direct 
ownership in the shares of common stock 
of the Associated Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., but indirectly, through the General 
Telephone & Electric Corp. they held ap- 
proximately 51 per cent interest in this 
common stock at the time of the declara- 
tion of dividends. 


Besides certain members of the board of 
directors of Theodore Gary & Co., there 
are a number of other responsible direc- 
tors, both in General Telephone & Electric 
Corp. and Associated Telephone & Tele- 
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... during the annual and mythical attack on the 
nation, their advance is telephoned to friends around 
the countryside by thousands of civilian observers— 
the “‘minute men’”’ of today. 


The advance of the “War Hawks” advances the 
load on telephone equipment to a peak. It is likely 
to be an abnormal test of the dependability of all of 
your exchange facilities, including the storage battery. 








.»» AND IN YOUR CAR 


REMEMBER 


Exide Telephone Batteries assure absolute depend- 
ability and long life. They have withstood the assaults 
of emergency load peaks, in every type of telephone 
service, since 1895. That is why telephone companies 
throughout the country rely on the dependability and 
long-life of Exide Batteries. 
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i | THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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graph Co., representing important share- 
holding interests other than that controlled 
by Theodore Gary & Co. 

There are 110,560 Class A Shares out- 
standing which are owned by approxi- 
mately 2,250 shareholders. 

All dividends were declared in good 
faith and were, in the judgment of the 
directors, reasonable and prudent at the 
time they were declared. The directors 
ceased declaration of dividends as, and 
when, earnings fell off and it seemed pru- 
dent to do so. 

The company will resist the petition, and 
the matter is in the hands of its general 
counsel, L. E. Durham, and the local Chi- 
cago counsel, Defrees, Buckingham, Jones 
& Hoffman. 





Testimony Presented at Hearing of 
Boston, Mass., Rate Case. 

On July 20 the hearings in Boston, Mass., 
on complaint of the Boston Central Labor 
Union against the rates of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
New York, will be resumed. A _ hearing 
was held on July 6 and considerable evi- 
dence was presented, much of which was 
compiled from official reports of the 
American company. 

The evidence introduced by Wycliffe C. 
Marshall, attorney for the labor union, 
showed the financial importance of the 
inter-company dealings of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. with the 
. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
its affiliated corporations. 

During a nine-year period, the testi- 
mony claimed, the. New England company 
paid over to the A. T. & T. Co., on ac- 
count of miscellaneous debts, $102,608,000, 
and to the Western Electric Co., Inc., a 
subsidiary of the A. T. & T., $111,564,000 
for equipment, making a total of $214,172,- 
000. 

The evidence presented claimed that the 
1l-year period from 1921 to 1931, inclusive, 
was a prosperous one for the A. T. & T. 
Co. In 1921, the company controlled, or 
had affiliated with it, 13 telephone com- 
panies and five non-telephone companies 
including the Western Electric Co.; in 
1931 there were 21 telephone companies 
and three non-telephone companies so af- 
filiated. 

The par value of the stock covering this 
ownership increased from $630,000,000 in 
1921 to $2,009,000,000 in 1931. The 
American company control ranges from 65 
to 100 per cent. 
from $19,607,000 to $40,627,000. 
The total annual dividends received from 
these controlled companies increased four 
fold; those from invest- 
ments, two and one-half times; and total 
operating 


creased 


miscellaneous 


revenues, two and 
times, it was testified. 
Figures were then presented for 1921 to 


one-half 


Other stock holdings in-. 
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1931 inclusive, in an attempt to show that 
control of subsidiary companies was the 
most important source of the American 
company’s revenues. Operating expenses, 
excepting bad debts, taxes, interest, and 
miscellaneous charges, were less than 2.5 
per cent of the total receipts, it was 
stated. 

In the 1l-year period, the operating ex- 
penses totaled $533,547,000. The 12 larg- 
est items of expense, most of which were 
said to not relate to holding company op- 
erations, comprise 8.8 per cent of this to- 
tal. Figures for these 12 items were 
given, making a total of $474,591,000. The 
state of Massachusetts has no control over 
the size of these expense items, which are 
charged in part, against the New England 
company through the licensee arrange- 
ment. 

In 1925, it was testified, the New Eng- 
land company sought, and was granted, an 
increase in its rates for interest, dividends 
and surplus, making a net increase of 
$7,275,000. 

Figures were given showing a summary 
of the 11 years’ operations of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. during 
which time it accumulated a net profit 
amounting to $293,647,000, the evidence 
showed. 

The American company received from 
its subsidiaries as licensee recompense 
$247,063,000, and payments in excess of 
dividends, $57,064,000, ‘a total of $304,127,- 
000. From this sum the company deduct- 
ed United States taxes, cost of licensee 
services, etc., leaving a net profit of $146,- 
794,000. It was testified that the toll de- 
partment, without being charged with any 
dividends or interest requirements, showed 
a profit of $146,854,000. 

In his concluding argument at the July 
6 hearing, Mr. Marshall claimed that the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is in 
such a position that it could stand a cut in 
the New England company’s dividend rate 
from 8 per cent to 6 per cent, and also the 
license payment. 


Ogden and Pesotum, IIl., Property 
Transfers Approved. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission has 
issued an order authorizing the Cham- 
paign County Telephone Co. to purchase, 
and J. M. Capel to sell as of March 1, 
1932, the telephone property which has 
been operated as a public utility under the 
name of The Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co. of Ogden, and all assets pertaining 
thereto, for the consideration of $14,450, 
represented by first mortgage bonds of the 
Champaign County Telephone Co. and the 
assumption of all liabilities pertaining to 
the property as of March 1. 

The order also authorized the Cham- 
paign County company to purchase from 
John Carson and J. M. Capel, free of all 
indebtedness as of May 1, 1932, all of the 
telephone property which has been operat- 
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ed purely as a mutual telephone property 
and not as a public utility, under the name 
of Crittenden Telephone Co. for the con- 
sideration of $2,975, represented by first 
mortgage bonds of the Champaign County 
company. 

The Champaign County Telephone Co. 
was granted a certificate of convenience 
and necessity to own, construct, maintain 
and operate telephone exchanges or prop- 


“erties and to transact a public utility tele- 


phone business in the villages of Ogden 
and Pesotum and vicinity, in Champaign 
county, in the territory now served by the 
existing exchanges, or properties to be 
acquired. 

The Champaign County Telephone Co. 
was granted permission to issue and sell 
$25,000 aggregate principal amount of its 
first mortgage bonds dated June 1, 1932, 
maturing June 1, 1952, bearing interest at 
6 per cent per annum, payable semi-an- 
nually, to be issued under and secured by 
the first mortgage or deed of trust there- 
in authorized to be executed and delivered, 
all upon conditions set forth in the order. 








Company Held Not Liable When 
Automobile Strikes Pole. 

Where a telephone company submitted 
its plans for erection of a line to the 
county surveyor, and obtained his approval, 
but did not obtain the approval of the 
board of supervisors as required by 
statute, such unlicensed location was held 
not to be the proximate cause of injury to 
the plaintiff who, driving an automobile off 
the paved road, across a dirt shoulder and 
ditch, collided with the pole on the edge 
of the road. 

An automobile in which the plaintiff was 
riding, driven by her husband, Mr. Wyatt, 
struck one of the poles of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., erected on the 
side of a road in Virginia. The evidence 
showed that no permission had been ob- 
tained, as required by statute, from the 
county board of supervisors for the loca- 
tion of a line of which this pole was a 
part, although it was constructed in ac- 
cordance with a plat submitted to the 
county surveyor and approved by him. 

It appeared that, as the plaintiff’s hus- 
band attempted to pass a car ahead, which 
suddenly turned to the left, he ran off the 
pavement, across the road shoulder, into 
a ditch, up the far bank and struck the 
telephone pole. 

The jury entered a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, but the lower court set this aside on 
the ground that the pole was not the proxi- 
mate cause of the injury, and dismissed 
the case. The plaintiff then appealed the 
case, but the state supreme court affirmed 
the action of the lower court. 

In its decision the Virginia high court 
said: 

“Here the defendant was guilty of no 
wanton wrong. It placed its plans before 
the county surveyor and received his ap- 
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The pole in judgment was planted 
so near the edge of the road that a part 
of it stood upon private property. 

To reach it Mr. Wyatt had to leave the 
pavement, cross the dirt shoulder, go into 
the ditch and up and upon its far bank. 
From whatever be the angle of approach, 
no one could in reason have anticipated 
that it would be struck by an automobile 
passing along the highway. This was the 
judgment of the trial court and is plainly 
right. 

Where fair-minded men may differ as 
to the facts or as to conclusions to be de- 
duced therefrom, the case is for the jury, 
otherwise for the court. Upon it rests 


pri yval. 
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undisputed and fully proven, a burden in 
this case properly assumed. 

This pole was in the road and was placed 
there without the necessary statutory per- 
mit, and so was negligently placed, but its 
unlicensed location did not proximately 
contribute to the plaintiff’s hurt, nor is 
this affected by her abstract right to use 
the entire highway. 

For reasons stated we are of opinion 
that this case should be affirmed, and it is 
so ordered.” 


Rates of Pelican Rapids, Minn., 
Company Ordered Reduced. 


The Pelican Telephone Co., of Pelican 
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the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission to reduce its rates following a 
hearing on petitions filed by O. B. Sillerud, 
Alexander Small, et al, requesting an in- 
vestigation as to the reasonableness of the 
present rates of $21 per year gross, or $18 
net, for rural metallic telephones; and $18 
per year gross or $15 net for rural ground- 
ed telephones. 

The order was originally filed Septem- 
ber 18, 1931, but the Pelican company ask- 
ed for a rehearing which was granted. At 
the rehearing additional testimony was of- 
fered and the commission’s chief engineer 
was cross-examined in regard to his sur- 
vey and detailed inventory of the property. 


the burden of applying the law to facts Rapids, Minn., was ordered on June 13 by 





The company complained that the engi- 
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neer had not personally seen the property. 
However, no evidence was offered tending 
to show that the method of appraising the 
property followed by the chief engineer 
was not the common and customary meth- 
od used by experts. 

The fair present value of the telephone 
plant for rate-making purposes was found 
to be $38,000. The net earnings for the 
years 1928, 1929 and 1930 were compared 
and the net return found to be 9.36; 11.12 
and 9.49 per cent, respectively. 

A reduction of 25 cents per month for 
the company’s 264 rural telephones, reduc- 
ing the net earnings $792 per year, would 
have left a net return of 7.28 per cent for 
1928; 9.03 for 1929; and 7.41 for 1930. 
Such a reduction would still allow more 
than a 7 per cent return on the fair pre- 
sent value of the property. 

In view of the testimony presented, the 
present rates were declared excessive and 
the schedule approved reducing the rates 
25 cents per month. 





Company Operating in Urbana, 
N. Y., Asks to Revise Rates. 
A revision of telephone rates of the Bath 

& Hammondsport Telephone Co. to become 

effective in the Hammondsport area in the 

town of Urbana, Steuben county, July 10, 

1932, has been filed with the New York 

Public Service Commission. 

This company furnishes only rural line 
service. The present rates for rural line 
business and residential service are $12.00 
per year and the yearly rates proposed for 
both business and residence rural service are 
$15.00 per year. The corresponding rates 
of the New York Telephone Co. for busi- 
ness and rural line service are $40.00 per 
year and for residence rural line service 
$24.00 per year. 

The proposed rate would involve 35 sta- 
tions and would increase the annual rev- 
enue of the company about $100 per year. 
The balance sheet of the company shows 
its assets and liabilities to balance at $1,- 
735.35 for the year ending December 31, 
1931. 

For the same year the total revenues of 
the company are shown as $657.70 and the 
total operating expenses as $1,070.29. It is 
shown that there is an operating deficit of 
$412.59 for the year as compared with an 
operating income of $209.97 for the year 
1930. 

The operations of the company are very 
small and the proposed rates are consider- 
ably below the standard rates of the New 
York Telephone Co. for the same classes 
of service. 


New York Commission Approves 
Two Sales of Properties. 

A petition of the Ne-Ah-Ga Telephone 
Co. which serves the village of Fair Haven 
and the town of Sterling, Cayuga county, 
New York, to sell its plant to the Sterling 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 14. 

1. When a call is transferred, if a report 
charge has been incurred, it is passed 
to the new OTC TX, and “no rept 
chg” is entered in the “Report” space. 
If the calling party is not reached at 
the new calling station, the report 
charge is billed against the original 
calling number. 

2. If the call is handled single-ticket 
method, the OTC operator is respon- 
sible for clearing the circuit. 

3. This information is not requested un- 
less the calling party asks for it. 

4. I would be sure that he understood 
why I asked him to hold the line. If 
he still persisted in hanging up, there 
is no further action you can take in 
the matter. 

5. In offices where the two end cords are 
reserved for long reaches, for passing 
to adjacent operators and when all 
other cords are in use, begin with the 
third pair from the left, then the 
fourth, fifth, etc. When all cords have 
been used, begin again with the first 
idle pair to the left. 








Telephone Co. and a petition of the Hanni- 
bal & Martville Telephone Co. which 
serves the village of Hannibal and the 
towns of Hannibal and Sterling in Cayuga 
and Oswego counties, to sell its system to 
the Hannibal Telephone Co. in the village 
of Hannibal, have been granted by the 
New York Public Service Commission. 

The Ne-Ah-Ga company proposes to sell 
its plant to the Sterling company for $1,- 
367 and the Hannibal & Martville com- 
pany proposes to sell its plant to Hannibal 
Telephone Co. for $625. 

The commission’s order provided that 
these transfers are determined to be in 
the public interest only on condition that 
the property when transferred shall be 
free and clear from all liens and encum- 
brances and that the purchasing companies 
make such entries on their books relating 
to the purchase as shall hereafter be de- 
termined by the commission. The pro- 
ceedings are continued on the records of 
the commission until an examination has 
been made of the correctness of the en- 
tries on the books of the companies. 

The reasons given for the proposed sales 
are that the lines and equipment of the Ne- 
Ah-Ga Telephone Co. and of the Hanni- 
bal & Martville Telephone Co. are in very 
poor condition and their services unsatis- 
factory to patrons. They are unable to 
finance necessary improvements and the 
respective purchasing companies are pre- 
pared to make the necessary improvements 
which will insure satisfactory service. 

The purchasing companies are to acquire 
only.telephone plant and materials and 
supplies; all other assets and liabilities are 
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to be retained by the selling companics, 
No franchises are proposed to be trans- 
ferred. Each of the selling companies in- 
tends to dissolve after its property is trans- 
ferred. 

There was no opposition at the hearing 
to the proposed transfers and it appeared 
that these transfers would result in a sub- 
stantial mmprovement in the facilities and 
service available to the residents of the 
territory served by these companies. 


Abbeville, S. C., Telephone Rates 
Ordered Reduced. 

The South Carolina Railroad Commis- 
sion recently issued an order directing the 
South Carolina Continental Telephone Co. 
to reduce its rates at Abbeville to the 
level which prevailed in 1928. The order 
was the result of a petition filed by Fred 
D. West, et al, protesting against the rates. 
A hearing was held May 15. 

The new rate schedule, which will go 
into effect August 1, is as follows: Busi- 
ness individual telephones, $3.00; business 
party line, $2.50; residence individual, 
$2.00; residence party line, $1.50. 

At the hearing on May 15, the petition- 
ers testified before the commission that in 
1928 the predecessor of the South Carolina 
company, that is, the Abbeville Telephone 
Co., proposed to citizens of Abbeville that 
if the subscribers would consent to an 
increase in rates it would move its gen- 
eral offices and headquarters to the city, 
thereby bringing in new employes. 

The agreement was reached and the rates 
placed into effect as follows: Unlimited 
business telephones, $4.50 per month; un- 
limited residence, private line, $2.75; resi- 
dence party line service, limited to a maxi- 
mum of four on a line, $2.50. 

Recently, the petitioners set forth, the 
South Carolina company, alleged to have 
been under obligations to carry out the 
agreement, moved its general offices to 
Columbia and as such broke the contract 
entered into between its predecessor and 
Abbeville citizens. 


Charge for Hand-Set Telephones 
Reduced in West Virginia. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. has been ordered by the West Virginia 
Public Service Commission to place into 
effect August 1 a reduced extra charge 
not to exceed 25 cents per month for 
hand-set telephone service. 

An informal investigation was instituted 
on the commission’s own motion last 
March concerning the propriety of the 
extra charge of 50 cents per month for 
the use of hand-set telephones. 

Since the use of a hand-set in prefer- 
ence to a desk set or other equipment, and 
the payment of an extra charge therefore, 
is optional with the subscriber, the com- 
mission held that some charge is necessary 
to protect the utility from heavy /sses 
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from the retirement of valuable equip- 
ment; that such hand-sets are installed in 
place of existing equipment carrying a 
lesser charge without the exaction of an 
installation or removal charge. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

July 1: Sale of the Antelope Valley 
Telephone Co. to the Associated Telephone 

Co., Ltd., approved. 

July 1: Application filed by the Inter- 
state Telegraph Co. asking for permission 
to abandon its exchange in Keeler, Inyo 
county, and to establish general telephone 
toll service in lieu thereof. 

ILLINOIS. 

June 14: Champaign County Telephone 
Co. granted authority to purchase the 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., of Ogden, 
and the Crittenden Telephone Co., of 
Pesotum. 

June 15: Special permission granted ap- 
plication of the Mason City Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to place in effect on less 
than statutory notice, effective July 1, 1932, 
rates for telephone service as stated in sec- 
ond revised sheet No. 1 to schedule I. C. 
C. 3, applying to Mason City. 

June 22: Special permission granted 
application of the Middle States Telephone 
Co. of Illinois to place in effect on less 
than statutory notice, effective July 1, 1932, 
rates for telephone service stated in rate 
schedules I. C. C. No. 1, first revised 
sheets No. 1, and service connection and 
move and change charges stated in rate 
schedule I. C. C. No. 1, for Pekin and 
South Pekin, Havana, Lacon, Green Val- 
ley and Manito. 

June 23: Order approved authorizing 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to set] and 
the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. to 
purchase a portion of the Illinois Bell 
company’s Carmi-Harrisburg toll line in 
the county of Saline, for a cash considera- 
tion of $179.91. 

June 30: Order approved authorizing 
the Central Illinois Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase and the Palmyra Telephone Co. to 
sell and convey all of its property and 
assets, rights and franchises for the con- 
sideration of the delivery to the selling 
company by the purchasing company of 
300 shares of the common capital stock 
without par value and the assumption by 
the purchasing company of all of the sell- 
ing company’s liabilities. 

The purchasing company was granted a 
certificate of convenience and necessity for 
the construction, maintenance and opera- 
tion of a telephone exchange or property, 
in the territory now served by the opera- 
tion of the existing telephone exchange. 
The purchasing company was also author- 
ized to issue and sell or dispose of 459 
shares of its common capital stock without 
par value, all upon conditions set forth in 
the order. 

_ June 30: Order approved authorizing the 
Sparta Telephone Co. to purchase under its 
name, changed to Illinois Standard Tele- 
phone Co., and the Marissa Telephone Co. 
to sell and convey all of its property and 
assets, rights and franchises for the con- 
sideration of the delivery to the selling 
company by the purchasing company of 210 
shares of its common capital stock without 
par value and the assumption by the pur- 
chasing company of all of the selling com- 
pany’s liabilities. 

_ The order also granted to the purchas- 
ing company a certificate of convenience 
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and necessity for the construction, mainte- 
nance and operation of a telephone ex- 
change or property in the territory now 
served by the operation of the existing 
telephone exchange; and authorized the 
Illinois Standard Telephone Co. to issue 
and sell or dispose of 310 shares of its 
common capital stock without par value, 
all upon conditions set forth in the order. 

June 30: Special permission granted 
application of the Eastern Illinois Tele- 
phone Co. to suspend in less than statutory 
notice, effective July 1, 1932, all service 
connection charges, both where facilities 
are in place and where facilities are not in 
place, without exception, at its exchanges 
of Rantoul, Fisher, Gifford, Thomasboro 
and Penfield. 

KANSAS. 

July 26: Hearing at Topeka in inves- 
tigation of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. reasonableness of all rates, joint 
rates, tolls, joint tolls, charges, classifica- 
tions, regulations, practices, acts, and serv- 
ice which enter into the basic rate. 

August 9: Hearing in Topeka in inves- 
tigation of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. on reasonableness of all rates, 
joint rates, tolls, joint tolls, charges, classi- 
fications, regulations, practices, acts and 
service which enter into or affect the basic 
rates. The commission directed that the 
telephone company should be prepared to 
give information relative to reasonableness 
of the practices and charges made by the 
Hutchinson exchange. It specified that 
this part of the investigation should be 
kept open for the purpose of bringing in 
such other Southwestern Bell exchanges 
“as may appear advisable under a supple- 
mental order.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


July 20: Continued hearing in Boston 
on complaint of the Boston Central Labor 
Union against the rates of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
New York. 

MINNESOTA. 


July 6: Order issued approving appli- 
cation of the Meadowlands Co-Operative 
Telephone Association, for permission to 
sell its te'ephone properties located in the 
village of Meadowlands and rural districts 
adjacent thereto, to Harry Branson. 


MIssourI. 


June 25: Application filed by A. O. 
Hanks, et al, asking for a reduction in the 
telephone rates of the United Utilities Co. 
applicable to Craig. An answer to the 
application was filed July 2. 

Tune 29: Complaint filed by Wm. D. 
Collins, vs. the Steelville Telephone Co. re- 
questing telephone connection and service. 

July 7: Application filed by the Galt 
Telephone Co. asking for authority to ren- 
der telephone service to subscribers at 
Half Rock through its exchange at Spick- 


rd. 

July 7: Approval granted application 
of J. A. Bays for permission to sell and 
D. F. Crockett to purchase the telephone 
exchange at Pleasant Hope. 

NEBRASKA. 


July 5: In the matter of the application 
of the Linwood Telephone Co. for author- 
itv to publish a revised and reduced sched- 
ule of tariffs as a stimulator of business, 
found reasonable and authority issued for 
a six months’ trial. 

July 5: In the matter of the application 
of the Guide Rock exchange of the Glen- 
wood Telephone Co. for authority to re- 
duce rates; found reasonable and authority 
issued for a trial period. 
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July 6: Appiication filed by the Leigh 
Telephone Co. of gross charges for 
authority to charge a rate of $1.00 a month 
for switching rural business telephones and 
for authority to make a rate of $2.50 a 
month for its own rural business stations. 

July 6; In the matter of the application 
of the Cambridge Telephone Co. for 
authority to reduce rates on extension sets; 
found reasonable and granted as asked. 

New York. 

June 27: Application filed by the Bath 
& Hammondsport Telephone Co. asking 
for permission to revise its rates in Ur- 
bana, Steuben county, effective July 10. 

July 7: Approval granted the transfer 
of the North Country Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which operates in Evans Mills, 
Jefferson county, to the New York Tele- 
phone Co. 

July 7: Permission granted the Galway 
Telephone Co. to sell its property, which is 
located in Galway, Schenectady county, to 
the New York Telephone Co. 


Nortu Dakota. 


June 13: Approval granted contract of 
the Dakota Central Telephone Co. with 
the T. R. Shimmins Telephone Co., Ashley, 
covering handling of traffic between lines 
of Shimmins system and Forbes and Ash- 
ley exchanges. 

June 20: Approval granted rate filed by 
the Northern States Power Co. covering 
portable telephone service in the city of 
Minot. 

June 20: Approval granted Farmers 
Telephone Co.’s revised schedule of tele- 
phone rates applicable to Starkweather. 

June 20: Approval granted joint appli- 
cation of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. and the Farmers Telephone Co. of 
Hankinson for permission to buy and sell, 
respectively, a portion of the telephone lines 
located in Hankinson. 

June 20: Approval granted joint applica- 
tion of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. and the Hankinson Rural Telephone 
Co., of Hankinson for authority to buy and 
sell, respectively, a portion of the telephone 
property located in Hankinson. 

June 20: Approval granted the Dakota 
Central Telephone Co.’s revised sheet 2 of 
section 13 of schedule of general rates and 
charges for buzzer circuits. 


OuI0. 


June 27: Order issued granting the 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. 
authority to reduce from $2.50 to $1.50 its 
charge for reconnecting a telephone that 
has been disconnected or removed for non- 
payment of bills. 

However, to have the telephone recon- 
nected, the unpaid bill must be paid in 
addition to the $1.50 charge for making 
the reconnection. 

June 28: The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
granted permission to purchase the Beaver 
Telephone Co. of North Lima, Mahoning 
county, for $24,000. 

OKLAHOMA. 


July 19: Hearing on complaint of the 
city of Waynoka against the Standard 
Telephone Co. asking for a reduction of 
telephone rates in Waynoka. 

SoutH CAROLINA. 


June 21: The South Carolina Continen- 
tal Telephone Co. ordered to reduce its 
rates at Abbeville to the level which pre- 
vailed in 1928, effective August 1. 

WISCONSIN. 

June 24: Hearing in Dodgeville on ap- 
plication of the Dodgeville Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Co. and the Iowa County Telephone 
Co. for a physical connection. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 

RoyaL, lowa—The Royal Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with an authorized 
capital stock of $10,000. The officers of 
the company until the annual election next 
January are as follows: 

President, John A. Olson; vice-presi- 
dent, Chris Toelle; secretary and treas- 


urer, W. M. Bailey. Directors: John A. 
Olson, Chris Toelle, W. M. Bailey, Ed- 
ward Huss, E. W. Zieman, Walter A. 


Christensen and Knud Christensen. 


Financial. 

New Haven, Conn.—Directors of the 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 
declared its regular quarterly dividend of 
$2 on June 27. 


Construction. 

JEROME, Ar1Iz.—A new copper telephone 
circuit has been completed and is now in 
service between Beaver Creek ranch and 
Jerome, according to L. L. Anderson, local 
manager of the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The project cov- 
ering a distance of 41 miles was completed 
at a cost of about $19,000, it was stated. 

Hazarp, Ky.—The rural lines of the 
Kentucky State Telephone Co. here have 
been repaired and the local plant placed in 
first class condition, according to recent 
information. 

KERKHOVEN, Minn.—A_ new telephone 
line has been completed by the Kerkhoven 
Telephone Exchange Co. connecting Kerk- 
hoven and Sunburg. It was constructed at 
a cost of approximately $2,000. 

McIntosH, Minn.—The Garden Valley 
Telephone Co. has purchased the Citizens 
State Bank building which it is remodel- 
ing for the telephone central office. 

MIpDLETOWN, Onito—Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. officials announced here that 
$100,000 will be spent to improve long-dis- 
tance facilities between Middletown and 
Dayton. 

Pigua, Ou10—The Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. plans to spend approximately $27,000 
in order to complete the job of placing 


the Cincinnati-Toledo toll lines under- 

ground, it has been announced. 
Elections. 

Lima, Ounto.—Directors of the Lima 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. recently elected 
George B. Quatman president at their an- 
nual meeting. He fills a vacancy caused 
by the death of E. R. Curtin, Sr. 


F. M. Stephens, of Columbus, was se- 


ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 











CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Radio Program Service Specialists 


Construction Contractors 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 

Lima, Ohio 
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lected to succeed Mr. Quatman as vice 
president. Other officers named were O. 
J. Neuman, secretary and assistant gen- 
eral manager; E. R. Curtin, Jr., treasurer, 
and C. H. Gottfried, assistant treasurer. 

Other members of the board of direc- 
tors elected are A. D. MacDonell, Robert 
J. Plate, and Henry Diesel, Sr., all of 
Lima; Curtis M. Shetler and T. B. Gillan, 
both of Canton; R. L. White, of Toledo, 
and R. E. Marburger, of Cleveland. 


Miscellaneous. 

Morcan Hitt, Carir.—T. H. Dassel, 
owner of the Morgan Hill Telephone Co., 
was electrocuted June 27 when he came 
in contact with a 4,000-volt high tension 
power line while working on a telephone 
pole. 

Through an agreement with the local 
power company, the telephone company had 
been using the power company’s poles for 
its lines. It was believed that Mr. Dassel 
was taken suddenly ill and seized the high 
tension wire to keep himself from falling. 
Pulmotor crews worked over him in a 
vain effort to revive him. 

Mr. Dassel purchased the Morgan Hill 
company from G. K. Estes 25 years ago 
and has since operated it. He was quite 
active in the local community affairs. 
He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Officials of the 
Lawrence Telephone Co. of Lawrence, 
filed papers July 1 with the secretary of 
state of Indiana evidencing the final dis- 
solution of the corporation. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Officials of the New 
Salem Telephone Co., of New Salem, have 
filed papers with the secretary of state 
evidencing the final dissolution of the cor- 
poration. 

BLooMFIELD, Iowa—W. H. Wiseman, 
treasurer of the Citizens Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. here, has resigned and has been 
succeeded by U. G. Johnson, it has been 


announced. 
Keota, lowa—Henry Dupuis, aged 42 
years, manager of the Keota Telephone 


Co., of which he, in association with his 
family, was owner, died June 30 as result 
of inflammation of the brain from which 
he had suffered for several weeks. The Du- 
puis interests also owned the People’s 
Telephone Co., which operated the Sigour- 
ney exchange. His widow, two sons, four 
sisters and five brothers survive him. 

Rotito, Mo.—Ted Schweer is the new 
manager of the local exchange of the 
United Telephone Co. Mr. Schweer came 
here from Clinton where Ray Lotspeich 
succeeds him as manager. 

Marion, Onrto—Headquarters of the 
Ohio Associated Telephone Co. have been 
moved from Dover-New Philadelphia to 
Marion. 

Starting last month, executives who have 
been operating out of the Dover-New 
Philadelphia offices removed to Marion. 
Among the men moved to Marion are: B. 
F. Van Voorhis, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; W. E. Hutchins, commercial 


superintendent; L. H. Bowers, state plant 
superintendent; Miss Baber, traffic super- 
intendent. 


Nearly a dozen clerks and secretaries 
also have been transferred to Marion, 
which now becomes the pivot for the com- 
pany’s 52 plants in the state. 
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During recent years 

R pallid have been privileged 
& PHON to appraise Telephone 
LS hea Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 


1038-9 Lemcke 
Building 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 














BRACH ARGON NEON 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
PERMANENT CLEAR LINES 
HIGH SPEED PROTECTION 
REDUCES MAINTENANCE 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CORP. 
Newark New Jersey 
Ask for Catalog 














CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 


20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicage 
Suite 800. Telephone Harrison 7490 














METCALF & RICHARDS, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
APPRAISALS REPORTS 


FIXED CAPITAL RECORD: 
VALUATION DEPRECIATION 


Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Consulting Telephone Engineers 
W. C. POLK — J. W. WORAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
101 West 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. 








We will sell your 


Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


or will publish your directory complete 


L.M. BERRY & CO. "sic" 














J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 

J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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TELEPHONY 


Vol. 103. No. 3. 


OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


Local Battery Transmitters, com- 
plete with backs and Mouthpieces $ .75 
Bi-Polar Receivers, complete with 
cords, concealed cord type only.. .65 
Dean Electric Desk Stands com- 
plete with 3-bar 1000 ohm sig- 
MO MONE 52. vecesuadaanesacers 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 337 Desk 
Stands, complete with 3-bar 1000 


8.00 


GUM: SIMGETINE SECS 0.0500 c0ccseve 700 
Stromberg-Carlson 1000 ohm ring- 
OE INO kc ivesenstsvanaceu 1.10 


Western Electric No. 67-A Heat 
REI: «kick psaviicd Sena scares sas niindenok irebetaades 

New Receiver Shells and Caps, fits 
DOR TORING So 6 kis cicnscscemesare 

Line Drops and Jacks, we have practi- 
cally all makes in our stock. Get 


our prices. 
We Also Have a Complete Stock of C 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FOR SALE 





TREASURER—Man with 14 years’ 
practical experience in financing and op- 
eration of small town public utility prop- 
erties under centralized management, 
desires permanent connection as treas- 
urer of good sound telephone company. 
Thoroughly capable of taking charge Ac- 
counting, Budget, and Financial Depart- 
ments. Will make investment with right 
company. Address Box No. 8166, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED — General 
plantman wants employment. First-class 
cable splicer, toll line and heavy con- 
struction man; also graduate Coyne’s 
Electrical School. Twelve years’ expe- 
rience. Age thirty-three. Go anywhere. 
D. R. Powell, 729 N. 12th St.. Waco, Tex. 








Battery Equipment. Write us your require- 
ments and we will quote. Do You Get Our 
“Rebuilt” Bargain Bulletins? 

ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department, 


Premier Plectric Lompany 
3800 Ravenswood Ave., 


Chicago, IIl. 


REMEMBER “Rebuilt” when connected with 
PREMIER—Means something. 


WANTED TO BUY 











TELEPHONE MAN wishes to hear 
from owner in Middle West with 150 or 
more stations, who wishes to sell his ex- 
change. Give particulars. Cash for part 
payment. Address 8172, care of TELE- 


PHONY. 








HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lewing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in pay- 
ment of invoice for classified adver- 
tisement. Had fine results from the 
advertisement as is usual in good old 
TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 











WANTED — Cable-splicing, switch- 
board and trouble work. Will guaran- 
tee to clear any line, cable, switchboard 
or instrument trouble. Go anywhere. 
L. V. Longenecker, Box 199, Hamilton, II. 


POSITION WANTED — Experienced 
switchboard installer will consider re- 
wiring, re-building equipment or mainte- 
mance work. Address 8157, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED — By young 
man with several years’ experience as 
trouble-man, lineman, cable-man and 
installer. Good references. Address 
8156, care of TELEPHONY. 











ECONOMIZE 
SURELY 
but 
SAFELY 
with 
our 
REBUILT TELE- 
PHONES— 
SWITCHBOARDS 
AND PARTS 


Send for circulars 


Buckeye Telephone and 


Supply Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 











FOR SALE — Cross-Arm Braces, 
Locust Pins, Transposition Galvanized 
Brackets, One-Point Iron Insulated Pins 
with Wooden Caps, Carriage Bolts, 
Rubber Covered Wire, etc. At low 
prices for quick sale. American Iron & 
Metal Company, Marietta, Ohio. 





WE WILL do your Switchboard Re- 
pairing, Rebuilding, Cable Splicing, etc., 
at a Price in keeping with the TIMES. 
Emergency Calls answered immediately. 
Address International Electric & Mfg. 
Co., 1603 E. 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 








TO OBTAIN the Right 
Man for your require- 
ments, an “QOpportunity’s” 
advertisement will place 
him in touch with you. 











| TELEPHONY | 


INCLUDING 
AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING 


SMITH 


-> 





A VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR TELEPHONE MEN 


Here is a book which has been so ar- 
ranged by its publishers that the busy 
telephone man can absorb an excellent 
and up-to-date collection of helpful in- 
formation in a minimum amount of time. 


“TELEPHONY Including Automatic 
Switching’’ is written by Arthur Bessey 
Smith, E. E., and is fully illustrated. 
Everyone in the telephone _ business 
should have an intimate knowledge of 
the theory and operation of automatic 
switching. The construction of every 
switch, relay and contractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly and simply presented. 


Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.54. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 











Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers 
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